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NOTICE. 


Owing to the Government having taken over our premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 





TO OUR READERS. 


Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Spectator during the summer holidays from Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————— 

jo 3olsheviks have been foiled in their attempt to capture 

Warsaw before they began negotiating with the Poles 
for an armistice. The Polish forces opened a counter-attack on 
Saturday last, and by Tuesday had compelled the enemy to 
retreat both to the north and to the east of the capital. Traffic 
was resumed on the western 
Danzig, by Thorn, and on the eastern railway the Poles recovered 
We earnestly hope that the Polish Government 
will use this military success to hasten the conclusion of the 
armistice at the conference which opened at Minsk on Tuesday. 
Poland, like the rest of Europe, needs peace above all. If the 
terms offered her by the Bolsheviks are really compatible with 
her independence, she should accept them promptly. The British 
public, apart from the small Bolshevik faction, sympathizes 
with Poland, but is in no mood to undertake another Russian 
adventure. Of course, if the Bolsheviks seek to impose a Com- 
munist despotism upon Poland and thus deny her “ self-deter- 
nination,’’ we shall bein honour bound toassist her to maintain 
her But Poles would be ill-advised to reject 
reasonable terms, now that the Bolshevik militarists are for the 
moment somewhat chastened. 


Ciechanow. 


liberties. the 


The French Premier on Friday week assured President Wilson 
that the French Government were in entire accord with his 
Note to Italy, declining absolutely to have any dealings with 
the Bolshevik despots whose rule was “‘ founded on the negation 
of all principles of honour and good faith.” France, like America, 
wished to uphold the political independence and territorial 
integrity of Poland, and would only approve of the armistice 
offered to the Poles if it recognized their independence. France, 
had, after full examination, recognized a de facto Russian Govern- 
ment—that of General Wrangel—which was prepared to accept 
President Wilson’s principles. We do not know whetber President 


railway route from Warsaw to | 








Wilson can reconcile M. Millerand’s recognition of Genera’ 
Wrangel with his own determination not to interfere in Russian 
politics outside Finland and Ethnic Poland, 


M. Millerand made a significant speech on Sunday during his 
visit to the departments ravaged by the Germans. “ Differences 
of opinion undoubtedly exist among the Allies, but that is 
no reason why there should be any diminution of reciprocal 
esteem.” He insisted that the Alliance was of as vital importance 
now as it had been during the war. “It was the moral duty 
of all of us to make allowances for these differences of opinion.” 
France, that is, adheres firmly to her decision to recognize 
General Wrangel in South Russia and not to enter into any 
relations with the Bolsheviks. It is clear that the French people 
approve of this policy, whether we think it wise or not. 





Although the disagreement with France is composed for the 
moment, it must be a superficial settlement so long as the British 
and French outlooks on the future are entirely different. By 


| instinct rather than by argument Englishmen, as is their way 
submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes | n by argument Englishmen, as is their way, 


have come to the conclusion that war is intolerable and that 
somehow or other it must be prevented. For want of a better 
means of prevention, they are prepared to work the League 
of Nations for all it is worth, and are rather impatient when 
the Supreme Council neglects one opportunity after another 
of investing the League with more authority. The French 
cling to the old-fashioned way of security. They never forget 
that while we are protected by our ‘‘ moat defensive,” they 
have a land frontier. In view of this great physical difference 
between the needs of the two countries, logic has it all its own 
way in France. We must not be astonished at this, nor must 
we be unsympathetic. But it is none the less a duty to point 
out that the safety of France in future depends as much on the 
absence of neighbours with a grievance as upon arfything else. 


British people went into the v war with the firm resolve that 
when it was over there should be no more sowing of dragons’ 
teeth. If the dragons’ teeth are sown now there will be more 
plentiful crops of armed men. Take only one example. There 
is a powerful militarist group in France who are reputed te 
have got rid of M. Clemenceau because he was not advanced 
them and who want to occupy the Ruhr district 
permanently in order to drive a wedge between Prussia and 
the Roman Catholic Southern part of Germany. Such a policy 
would simply be making Germany a present of grievances. 
We know that many Frenchmen, among them some of the 
best and most capable in the land, do not believe in this policy, 
but those who do believe in it unquestionably have the powet 


enough for 


to sway opinion because they include many great soldiers whe 
are very properly regarded as the saviours of their country, 
It is the part of Great Britain now to play the moderator as 
she did after the Napoleonic Wars, when Wellington saved 
the French from the implacability of the Prussians. 

M. Kameneff, the leading Bolshevik envoy in London, invited 
Mr. Lloyd George on Monday to define his attitude towards 
General Wrangel, as, ‘owing to the decision of the French 
Government, the question of a general peace has become bound 
up with this question.” M. Kameneff recalled Lord Curzon’s 
proposal of April last that the Bolsheviks should cease fighting 
in the South and grant an “amnesty”? to General Wrangel’s 
followers. M. Kameneff suggested that the proposal was made 
to give General Wrangel time to reorganize his forces “ with 
British assistance.”” He complained that in July the British 
Government proposed, instead of an “‘ amnesty,” an armistice 
with General Wrangel, and that this meant “the open 
protection ” of the General. 


Mr. Lloyd George, replying on Tuesday to M. Kameneff’s note, 
peinted out that Great Britain had been solely concerned with 
the personal safety of General Wrangel’s followers in the 
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Crimea, and had had nothing to do with his offensive campaign 
in South Russia. The Government had warned him not 
to advance and, when their advice was disregarded, they had 
withdrawn the British Mission. Further, M. Kameneff had 
misrepresented the British proposal of July 11th. We had 
suggested an armistice, on condition that General Wrangel 
should retire to the Crimea, and we had proposed that he should 
visit London, if a peace conference were held, so that he might 
discuss the future of his troops and the civilians under his 
protection. Mr. Lloyd George said that the British Government 
would not recognize nor assist General Wrangel. But, he added 
significantly, “ It is only in the event of the Soviet Government 
proposing to Poland terms which would infringe the inde- 
pendence of the Polish nation that they would feel bound to 
reconsider this attitude.” 


Two Greeks of ex-King Constantine’s party tried to murder 
M. Venizelos at the Lyons railway station in Paris on Thursday 
week. The would-be assassins, named Tserapis and Kyrikis, 
fired on the Premier and hit him twice. Fortunately his wounds 
proved to be slight, and he is rapidly recovering. His assailants 
had come from Germany, where, it is said, the ex-King’s 
supporters are planning an insurrection in Greece. 


in London on Friday week. Two-thirds of the persons present 
were trade union delegates; one-third were Labour Party and 
trades council delegates. Mr. Adamson, who presided, said 
that it was the right of every nation to choose its own form 
of government, and quoted various old Bolshevik statements 
disclaiming any intention of forcing the Poles to submit to 
Communism. The “Council's” object was to prevent a war 
against Russia. Mr. Bevin described the “ Council's” dealings 
with the Prime Minister and with M. Kameneff, and said that 
Labour must strengthen the hands of the Bolsheviks in their 
relations with Poland and the Allies. ‘‘ The ‘ Council of Action ’ 
believed that there were years of work before them” in “ the 
effort to win world peace.’ Mr. Clynes said that, as the League 
of Nations had failed, ‘we must be saved from war by an 
effective league of labour action ’"—except in Russia. 


Mr. J. H. Thomas, in moving a resolution in favour of the 
“Council of Action,” explained that the trade unions transferred 
their executive responsibility, “if need be,” to the ‘“ Council,” 
and “ clearly determined, if the circumstances warranted, Direct 
Action on the part of the whole movement.” ‘ Only desperate 
and dangerous methods” could avert war to-day, when the 
situation was desperate. Giving effect to the resolution meant, 
he said, not a mere strike, but “a challenge to the whole 
Constitution of the country.” “ He did not believe the over- 
whelming mass of the country desired that,” but the “ Council” 
would take the risks. He hoped that the Conference “ would 
not make the mistake of interfering with France.” The 
Conference instructed the ‘‘ Council” to secure “an absolute 
guarantee” that we should not support Poland or General 
Wrangel, and that we should recognize the Bolshevik despotism. 
The “ Council” was ‘ authorized "’ to declare strikes in support 
of its threats. Mr. T. Shaw, while still professing a dislike of 
Bolshevism, supported the resolution. Mr. Smillie threatened 
that he would stop the export of coal to France if the French 
people did not adopt his Russian policy. 


On Monday the ‘ Council of Action,” not content with trying 
to dictate to Great Britain, sent Mr. Adamson and Mr. Gosling 
to Paris in order to incite French workmen to Direct Action. 
The French Government courteously permitted them to lunch 
with their Socialist friends on Tuesday, and then asked them 
to go home. As they were really trying to promote revolution 
in a friendly country, where the Socialists attempted a general 
strike only last spring, Mr. Adamson and Mr. Gosling had no 
reason to complain that their stay was cut short. The Daily 
Express correspondent gave an amusing account of the British 
delegates’ interview with the Syndicalist leaders, for whom he 
acted as an interpreter. The logical Frenchmen wanted to know 
whether the British ‘ Soviet’ was really as powerful as it pro- 
fessed to be. Mr. Adamson anxiously protested against the use of 
the word “ Soviet,” but said that they were not afraid of Mr. 
Lloyd George. The more moderate Socialist leaders showed 
little enthusiasm for the British delegates’ suggestion of another 
general strike. They knew that it would be a failure, 


On Tuesday the “ Council of Action” tried to minimize the 
wild threats which its members uttered last year. 1t announced 





that it would not call a general strike, but would organize partial 
strikes, if necessary, to prevent troops, munitions and supplies 
from being sent to the relief of Poland. Of course, this would 
be just as much Direct Action as a general strike. The 
“ Council ’’ also warned the local “ councils” which are being 
formed that they must not “usurp the powers of trade union 
executives, especially so far as the withdrawal of labour ig 
concerned.” The central “Soviet” means, if it can, to keep 
a tight hand over the local “ Soviets ” which are merely to act 
as “centres of information.” The moderate men for the 
moment, therefore, seem to be in control of the ‘‘ Council of 
Action.” But Mr. Smillie and the extremists, having induced 
men like Mr. Clynes and Mr. Thomas to commit themselves to 
revolutionary courses, are merely biding their time. 


When the House of Commons met on Monday, Mr. Lloyd 
George was questioned about the “Council of Action.” He 
said that the Government’s policy in regard to Poland and 
Russia appeared “ to differ in no way” from that expounded 
at the Labour Party conference. ‘ This swinging of a sledge. 
hammer at an open door is only intended for display. Any 
attempt to dictate policy to the Government and Parliament 
by industrial action strikes at the root of the democratic 
Constitution of this country, and will be resisted by all the 
resources of the Government.” He could say nothing less, and 
the country will expect him to adhere literally to his pledge. 
But Parliament ought to have gone much further than this, and 
instantly and solemnly put on record resolutions condemning 
root and branch all attempts to upset the Constitution. 


Mr. Bonar Law moved the adjournment to October 19th, on 
the understanding that the House might reassemble at any tine 
if the public interest required it. He repudiated the suggestion 
that the Government's policy towards Poland had been influenced 
in any way by the “ Council of Action,” as that policy had not 
varied since January last. We had told the Poles that, if the 
Bolshevik offer of terms was genuine, we should not interfere, 
and Italy took the same view. Mr. Asquith approved of the 
Government’s action, but urged the full recognition of the 
Bolsheviks as a de facto Government. 





Mr. Clynes admitted that Mr. Bonar Law’s speech was re- 
assuring, but expressed suspicion of Mr. Churchill’s newspaper 
articles which, he said, had done most to bring the ‘ Council 
of Action ” into existence. He complained of the secrecy atten:- 
ing the Allied conferences. We had no written Constitution, 
except for the League of Nations which was part of the Con- 
stitution. If the Government refused to use that part, which made 
for peace, “the workmen in this country must not forfeit thei: 
right to strike if in the legal exercise of that right war could be 
prevented.” “It might be necessary to take Direct Action at 
times. There was something even greater than one’s reading 
of the Constitution, and that was the peace of the world.”’ Mr. 
Clynes’s involved argument showed that he fownd it difficult 
to justify even to himself the revolutionary tactics of the ‘‘ Coun- 
cil of Action ” which he was induced to join. In the Evening 
Standard of Wednesday, we may note, Mr. Clynes expresse i 
the belief that the “Council” is only a temporary body with 
a special purpose, and that “its chief work has already been 
done.” 


Lord Robert Cecil forcibly reminded the House that it was 
one thing to distrust the Government and another thing to 
suggest what was really a form of insurrection. If the Labour 
Party called a general strike, and the Government resisted, ‘that 
would mean fighting—it could mean nothing else.” The 
Labour Party had no justification for taking such an ill-advised 
step, for there was no danger of the country being dragged into 
a sudden war. The Labour Party claimed to be fit to govern. 
“ But if they once set a precedent of Direct Action, they could not 
tell where it would lead, and, sooner or later,they and the whole 
country would have to pay for it.” 


Mr. Lloyd George regretted that the League of Nations was 
being used for party purposes. Tho Allies were not unanimous 
about Russia, and the League would be no more in agreement 
than the Supreme Council. Further, the Bolsheviks would 
have nothing to do with the League. In reply to Mr. Clynes, 
he said that the Allied conferences received the fullest publicity. 
He reminded Mr. Clynes that trade union executives were far 
more reticent about their discussions. If the Allied conferences 
were not small in numbers, they would decide nothing. 
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The Prime Minister went on to express his amazement at 
Mr. Clynes’s defence of the “Council of Action.” Mr. Clynes 
was clearly not a democrat nor a constitutionalist. The theory 
that because we were said to have an unwritten constitution— 
which was not true—we could engraft a “ Soviet’ upon it was 
one of the most formidable challenges ever given to democracy. 
“Without hesitation, every Government must accept that 
challenge.”” The Labour Party knew perfectly well that the 
Government were striving for peace. ‘‘ Of course, I know why 
it was done,”’-he said of the ‘‘ Council of Action”; ‘‘itwas done 
just to impress the public with the idea that they did it ’’—that 
the Labour Party saved us from war. Yet that was absolutely 
untrue. The Government had always urged the Poles not to 
attack Russia, and had now warned them not to count on 
British support if they rejected reasonable terms. The 
“Council of Action” had injured the cause of peace by 
creating a new dread in the public mind and thus preventing 
the nation from judging events calmly. 


Mr. J. H. Thomas said that he had hitherto opposed Direct 
Action, and tried to justify himself for going over to the 
revolutionaries. If the Bolsheviks were lying in their promises 
to Poland, “then it is for us not blindly to follow anybody 
but to deal with the situation as it then arises.” Mr. Seddon, 
who, we believe, speaks in this matter for the British working 
man, denounced the ‘‘ Council of Action ”.in good round terms. 
Most of its members, he said, were “‘ the bitterest enemies of 
this country during the war,” and had persecuted Mr. Clynes 
and other patriotic Labour leaders. Mr. Seddon, as an old 
trade unionist, denied the claim of this “ Council ” to represent 
British workmen or their right to declare a general strike, 
‘which meant a declaration of civil war, to shed the blood of 
women and children, their own kith and kin.” Mr. Seddon’s 
manly protest against revolution contrasted favourably with 
the pitiful sophistries of Mr. Clynes and Mr. Thomas. 





In order that our readers may know exactly what Mr. 
Lansbury, the editor of the Daily Herald, hopes may come of 
the Council of Action, we must quote two or three sentences 
from an article by him last Saturday. Describing the meeting 
of the Council at the Central Hall on the previous day, he writes 
fervently of the glorious arrival of “‘the Day.” Why Mr. 
Lansbury should choose this phrase which has been consecrated 
to ridicule and odium by the German use of it we cannot 
imagine, except that the Labour extremists always seem to 
fail in humour. “ Everywhere we must have a local Com- 
mittee of Action,” says Mr. Lansbury. ‘I want to see the 
Committees of Action later on turn themselves into the local 
authorities representing a national army of Labour, fighting 
to abolish what, after all, is the cause of all wars—Capitalism.” 


“You may hate the word ‘ Bolshevik,’ ’’ Mr. Lansbury goes 
on, “ curse the Soviets as you will, but they nevertheless stand 
four-square for the only principle which will redeem and save 
mankind. . . . In Moscow thay have dared all, sacrificed all, 
in a mighty effort to transform slavery to freedom.’ We do 
not say that there used to be freedom in Russia, because obviously 
there was not, but there is certainly slavery now—the very 
form of industrial conscription which Mr. Lansbury preached 
against during the war with all his might. And what has been 
sacrificed *’ at Moscow? All the ideals, precious to British 
working men, of a good standard of living, and a countless 
number of innocent lives—the lives of persons whose only 
fault was that they disliked Bolshevism. 


Curious rumours, for which there seems to have been no 
foundation in fact, were put about at the end of last week that 
there had been a split among the Ulster Unionists, and that 
a powerful Unionist deputation was coming to London to 
request the Prime Minister to grant Dominion Home Rule 
for Ireland. The Hvening Herald, which, as the Morning Post 
remarks, is usually well informed in Sinn Fein matters, said 
that the rumour probably “ emanated from Dublin Castle and 
was originated for the purpose of launching a big political 
The Evening Herald adds that new blood has 


campaign.” 
Here, at all events, we 


been “transfused into the Castle staff.” 
come into contact with facts. 
a Dominion Home Ruler, and the numerous recent changes at 
Dublin Castle have all been in the direction of removing those 
who sympathized strongly with the loyalists of Ulster. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Lloyd George 





Sir Hamar Greenwood is himself 


emphasized the fact that he would be pleased at any time, 
subject to the conditions he had repeatedly laid down, to discuss 
the terms of an Irish settlement “ with any responsible body.” 
“That will rule out Sinn Fein,” interjected a member. “I 
should hope not,” replied Mr. Lloyd George. “I should be 
very sorry if any conditions ruled out a majority of the Irish 
people.” The conditions to which Mr. Lloyd George referred 
are that the Government will never consent to the secession 
of Ireland or any part of it from the United Kingdom, that the 
security of Great Britain must not be imperilled, and that 
the six counties of North-East Ulster shall receive separate 
treatment. 


The King by proclamation on Tuesday announced that the 
Prince of Wales would postpone his visit to India until the 
winter of next year. The Prince’s long and arduous tour in 
Australia and New Zealand has overtaxed his strength and 
rendered it undesirable for him to go to India this year. The 
Duke of Connaught will therefore take his place at the forwal 
opening of the new Chamber of Princes, the Council of State 
and the Indian Legislative Assembly. 


Several papers on Thursday published a series of wireless 
communications between Tchitcherin and Litvinoff relating to 
Russian transactions with Mr. Lansbury of the Daily Herald. 
We have written on the whole subject elsewhere and need not 
repeat the facts here. But we wish to make two or three 
additional comments. In the first place, we should like to 
know why the information was conveyed casually to newspapers 
instead of being formally given to Parliament, which had a 
right to hear it. To judge from the dates of the wireless com- 
munications, they must have been in the possession of the 
Government for some time. Owing to the present relations 
between Labour and Russia the facts are specially important, and 
they would have produced a far greater effect if they had been 
announced in Parliament. What, we wonder, would Mr. Clynes 
and Mr. Thomas have said in face of such a revelation? Their 
halting apologia for their association with the British Soviet 
would have been demolished. 


The Prime Minister has contracted the habit of announcing 
important events to the public when he thinks fit and how he 
thinks fit. To do this is to treat Parliament with scant respect. 
We daresay that when recently he used a cryptic phrase about 
the “subsidised Press” he really had the Daily Herald in mind. 
If he continues these practices we may expect to find him one 
day withholding material facts from the nation and from Parlia- 
ment—facts essential to a proper judgment of a political situa- 
tion—because it would be more convenient for him to produce 
them dramatically as a kind of election address. 


Another comment we wish to make is that it is satisfactory 
that Mr. Lansbury in defending his dealings with the Russian 
Bolsheviks does not resort to the excuse that, being himeelf 
an. internationalist, he is morally free to use foreign money 
for any purpose he pleases. He might of course have used 
that excuse, but by implication he rejects it. He categorically 
denies the truth of all that the messages between Tchitcherin 
and Litvinoff imply. He has chosen his ground of defence— 
which happens to be the right ground in the view of all patriotic 
men—and he must be acquitted or condemned on the evidence, 
and not be allowed to ride off on some metaphysical argument. 


Finally, we cannot help pointing out that in accepting help, 
in whatever degree, from Russia to run a newspaper Mr. 
Lansbury has committed exactly the sin which he is always 
charging against his Capitalistic opponents in politics. Only 


| the other day some Labour members abused Mr. Walter Long 


because he is the owner of some shares in a Russian company. 
That ownership, they said, entirely unfitted him for helping 
to decide questions of peace and war with Russia—be was a 
prejudiced person. What, then, shall we say of the position 
of Mr. Lansbury ? He boasts that he and his friends decided 
the question of peace and war with Russia, and all the time, 
though he did not tell us so, he was receiving assistance from 
the Russians. He was a prejudiced person. Indeed, if Mr. 
Long was a suspected witness, Mr. Lansbury ought not to have 
dared to put his head inside the Court. 








Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 85%; 
hursday week, 84§; @ year ago, 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REAL ISSUE. 


S the will of the majority to be superseded by the will of 
the minority? Are we to remain a free democracy, 
or are we to substitute for it the dictatorship of the 
proletariat ?—the proletariat meaning, as we see in Russia, 
not even a simple minority, but the minority of a minority, 
supported by mercenaries and controlled by conspirators 
of an alien race. That is the issue which now faces the 
country. The Polish and Russian issues are merely excuses 
for flying the flag of Direct Action and getting the various 
sections of the Labour Party to agree to a campaign of 
revolution. The Council of Action is the Soviet, its local 
Councils the local Soviets of Russia. The country is to be 
compelled by threats and the fear of starvation to do not 
what it thinks right, but what the Council of Direct Action 
tells it to do. 

There is no lack of proof that the essential object when 
this machinery is set up is a great revolutionary change of 
government, the establishment of a Soviet—.e., an oligarchic 
minority, inaugurated, if necessary, in Lenin’s phrase, by 
“a heavy civil war,” and maintained by terror and sum- 
mary executions. The English edition of the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat will no doubt start with a genuine desire 
for as few executions as possible, but, as we are seeing in 
Ireland, the revolutionary maxim is apt to be, “ When in 
doubt, kill somebody.” If the real object had been the 
prevention of a new war and the protection of Russia from 
the aggressive policy of reactionary States, it is obvious 
that such practised politicians as the men who guide the 
Labour Party would not have chosen this moment to 
raise the question of Direct Action. They know perfectly 
well that there are immense numbers of voters in this 
country who, like ourselves, feel that any attempt at inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of Russia is not only most 
undesirable per se, but is sure to defeat its own ends. He 
who wishes to maintain the Soviet might quite reasonably 
long for interference. Interference rallies and unites the 
whole Russian nation and gives the Soviet a new lease of 
life. For example, the Spectator, though anxious to do 
what it can to prevent the extinction of Polish nationality, 
is strongly against a repetition’ of the policy which Pitt, 
with the best motives, put into practice at the beginning 
of the French Revolution, a policy which at once resulted 
in handing France over to the Extremists of the Terror, 
and ultimately in the establishment of an aggressive 
military Empire under Napoleon. But though we and 
thousands like us are warned by the failure of Pitt’s policy, 
and have little to quarrel with in the abstract policy of 
the Labour Party in regard to Russia, we shall be forced 
by their attack on the Constitution to oppose them at 
every stage and with every power at ourcommand. When 
they attempt to usurp the power and authority of Parlia- 
ment, and to substitute for the will of the majority the will 
of a self-appointed body like the Council of Action, only 
one course is open to us—war to the bitter end. The claim 
to establish a Soviet here under the cloak of a non-aggressive 
Russian policy is one which must be met and crushed at 
the beginning. 

When insisting upon what is the real issue and upon the 
necessity of making this clear to the country, we must 
never forget that this is no abstract or paper constitutional 
problem, but the grimmest of realities. We are face to 
face, in the first place, with a genuine attempt to overthrow 
the constitution by means of the compulsion of a general 
strike. The Party with whom we are at grips (and remem- 
ber, it is a Party, as Mr. Lloyd George has so well pointed 
out, and not a class or a homogencous section of the 
nation) is one whose ultimate aim is tyranny and the 
compulsion of the majority by the minority. The 
instruments by which the Party seeks to obtain its ends are 
physical foree, terror, foreign influence and conspiracy. 
By moral and political inspiration drawn directly from 
Moscow, and by means also, unless we are mistaken, 
of a free supply of foreign money, the party now in the 
ascendant in the counsels of grganized Labour is designing 
to produce first the atmosphere of anxiety, unrest and 
distraction which helps the growth of revolution, and then 
to follow directly the example of Russia in the organization 








of political society. It will be remembered that the 
Russian Soviet began as a kind of voluntary council sitting 
side by side with the semi-constitutional government of 
Kerensky, just as in Paris the voluntary Sate and com- 
mittees developed alongside the elected assemblies and 
ultimately shouldered them off the political stage. The 
Soviet followed that example in Russia, and those who 
have established the Council of Direct Action will seek to 
do so here. 

Let us hasten to say that we do not for a moment 
believe that people like Mr. Clynes or Mr. Thomas, or a 
great many others among the members of the Council of 
Action, in their hearts desire to set up a Soviet here, 
They have probably consented to the action they have 
taken with a great deal of reluctance and misgiving. 
That is, they are probably doing very much what the 
Girondins did when they consented to the death of the 
King and to other measures with which they disagreed. 
They thought to buy off the extremists, or at any rate 
to keep a controlling hand upon them, by a kind of political 
= They yielded in order to resist all the better 
ater. The Clyneses and Thomases hug the delusion that 
they can stoop to conquer. They are much mistaken, 
Though they will not lose their heads like the Girondins, 
that will only be because, thanks to men of firmer resolve 
and more common sense, the attempt at revolution wil] 
not be successful. If the revolution were to win, the 
moderate Labourites would be its first victims. The 
history of Revolution teaches that leaders who unwillingly 
follow their followers and do evil that good may come are 
always destroyed. They imagine that they are making 
the extremists their instruments ; they find too late that 
it is the Extremists who have made instruments of them. 
It is only natural that this should be so. The réle o! 
Revolutionaries is to be Extremists, not Moderates. 

Who are the extremists in this case? We know we 
shall be accused of being sensational, excitable or even 
panic-stricken when we say that in the last resort they are 
to be found not in London but in Moscow. It is there 
in the last resort that the piper is paid and the tune called. 
When we assert this we are not accusing a number of English- 
men, the majority of whom are as incorruptible and as 
anxious for the good of the country as any in the land, 
of conscious treason. They have been manoeuvred by 
very skilful conspirators, intriguers and secret service 
agents (the secret service of the Soviet is the best in Europe 
or the world) into a thoroughly false position. If Russian 
money has been spent upon extremist Sinn Fein Labour 
newspapers and extremist organization, as we believe it 
has, it has been contributed so cleverly that the men 
who received it and spent it probably have not the 
slightest idea of its real origin. Those = B have had any 
experience of collecting money for a cause in which 
they are interested know how very difficult it is not to 
be carried off one’s feet by a big subscription, and how 
absurd it seems to be doubtful about receiving good money 
for a good cause. Yet with such influences abroad as 
those which abound in Moscow under the government of 
Lenin and Trotsky, and, what is even more important, 
the sinister committee which is entrusted with the work 
of defeating counter-revolution, the administrators of funds 
to support the Labour Party ought to have been very 
specially on their guard. 

One may picture the sort of thing which happens or 
tends to happen on such occasions. Some enthusiastic 
Labour zealot finds that he cannot get on with his organiza- 
tion or maintain the newspaper which reflects his particular 
views without more money. One unlucky day money 
is offered him from “ a friend of the cause” who doesn’t 
wish his name mentioned, say, for family reasons, but 
who is introduced by a comrade who vouches for the 
bona fides of the transaction and who assures the zealot 
tnat he has taken great precautions to make sure that it 
is not money provided by the “agents provocateurs of 
Scotland Yard and a rapacious capitalist Government.” 
When the money has been spent and a little more 
is required, the intermediary through which the moncy 
flowed hints that his extremist friend is not particularly 
pleased with the results of his subscription. He implies 
that there has been much teo much timidity and modera- 
tion and so forth in the conduct of affairs. At any rate, 


‘the subscriber will only consent to a further subscription 
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if the agitation is raised to concert pitch. The terms 
are accepted. Then comes the last stage. The inter- 
mediary one day coolly says, “Of course you know 
where the stuff really came from. You don’t! You 
mean you thoughé I really had a rich capitalist friend 
of the cause in Greenock! Well, that beats everything, 
Anyway, they’re not satisfied with the results and are 
getting quite peevish about it.” Then it is intimated 
quite plainly to the amazed zealot that he has been taking 
foreign money, and that he has very possibly placed himself 
within the grip of the law. Finally he receives a hint that 
it would be quite easy to denounce him to the authorities 
here if he showed any signs of falling away from Soviet 
grace. “ Don’t make any mistake. They’re awful chaps 
to deal with if they once get really nasty.” 

We admit that the suggestion of pressure of this kind 
sounds like melodrama or a political detective story, but 
at the same time it is by no means a possibility which 
ought to be left out of account. Plenty of revolutionaries 
in times past have been hounded on to extreme action 
by the fear of exposure of milder action, and we have no 
reason to think that modern conspiracies and modern 
political intrigues will produce a different crop from that 
which was produced by similar incidents in the past. 

Suppose, however, that we have been fighting a shadow 
here, and that there has been no direct influence from 
Moscow, no Russian money, and only a very carefully 
balanced, correct and moderate imitation of the great 
model of the Russian Soviet. Assume that the action of 
the extremists of the Labour Party after the closest 
investigation shows nothing wrong or dangerous or 
inconsistent with their complete independence of foreign 
influences, If that is so, none will he more delighted 
than we shall. It is in no cynical spirit, therefore, that 
we urge once more that it is the business of the 
Government to inquire into the nature of the influences 
exercised here by the Russian Government, and to investigate 
with special minuteness the charge that Russian money 
has been used for purposes of propaganda in the United 
Kingdom. If Labour is wise we shall, in making this demand, 
have the strongest support of the Labour leaders and Labour 
M.P.’s. If any of their colleagues have been maligned 
they may feel quite sure that these colleagues will get full 
justice done them. Take the case of the inquiry into Irish 
(‘rime set up by the House of Commons when grave charges 
were made by the Times against Parnell and the Land 
League. The worst of these charges were not sustained, and 
the Home Rule cause, instead of being injured, was unques- 
tionably furthered by the Parnell Commission. We are 
perfectly willing to take the risk of the same thing happening 
again. We ought not to call it a risk, however, because it 
would be a result which we should regard with the utmost 
satisfaction. Nothing would please us more than that the 
Labour extremists should clear themselves from all suspicion 
of complicity with external foreign influence and of 
anything in the nature of a conspiracy with foreigners to 
upset the constitution of this country. 





ACTION SHOULD BE MET BY ACTION. 
W E have dealt in the preceding article with the nature 

and origin of the issue which the country has to 
face owing to the formation first of the Council of Action, 
or Central British Soviet, and then of its branches through- 
out the country. Here we must deal with the measures 
which, in our opinion, ought to be taken by the elected 
representatives of the people and of the trustees in the 
House of Commons of their rights and liberties. Action 
must be met by action, and not merely, as is the advice 
of some of our political leaders, by mere contempt, by 
silence, or by waiting till some physical action is taken. 
Though we do not in the least want to exaggerate the 
intention of the majority of those who constitute the 
British Soviet, we realize as clearly as do the able and 


clear-headed men who stand behind and inspire the British - 


Soviet its nature and the kind of action for which it is 
designed. The mere making of speeches or the founding 
of pompously constituted associations, societies, parties 
and sects are vague and windy things and need not be 
noticed. The Council of Action is another matter. It is 
a preparation, and so in the fullest sense an act. When 
people lay the foundations and put up the scaffolding for 





a great house the building has begun, although the roome 
are not finished or occupied. In the Central Council of 
Action and in the local Councils we see the instruments 
for that “heavy civil war” which Lenin has been good 
enough to recommend, or perhaps we should say to order, 
the British Communists to undertake. When the Council 
is firmly established it will be able to declare and maintain 
a general strike and to deal the first blow at our economic 
structure. That brought down, it can begin to erect upon 
the ruins the new Proletarian State. 

Once more, to make specific preparation for action is, 
and is always held to be, in common sense and in law, 
an act. Therefore the preparation of the machinery for 
establishing the dictatorship of the Proletariat, or, as 
we should prefer to call it, despotism, is action and must 
be met by action. When we say this we do not mean 
that the men who form the Council of Action in London 
or throughout the country should be indicted for con- 
spiring to alter the decisions of Parliament by the use of 
threats and preparations for enforcing these threats. It 
is arguable that this would be too drastic a method 
of dealing with the men who have been deluded by the 
grim fallacies of Lenin. As the first step in mecting 
action by action, and making ready for that “ heavy 
civil war ” with which we are so light-heartedly threatened, 
we would have Parliament make a clear and precise 
declaration that they fully understand the nature of the 
challenge which has been thrown down by the formation 
of the Council of Action, and that they are quite prepared 
to take it up and defend the right. Therefore, lest 
there should later be any complaint that the men 
who are now taking action were never told or made to realize 
that they were doing illegal and unconstitutional acts, 
we would have the House of Commons lay this down in 
plain terms. Finally, we would have the House of 
Commons take off the gloves in reprobating the nature 
and origin of the conspiracy of Direct Action aimed at 
subverting the will of the majority of the British people and 
substituting for it the will of a minority. We all know 
what is the spiritual home of the Soviet and whence comes 
the inspiration for Direct Action. Those who have 
studied the question at all know that there are still millions 
of people in this country who do not understand the 
demands of the Labour Party, and who are puzzled and 
perturbed by the sudden growth of what seems to them 
an entirely new demand. As we have said in the preceding 
article, there is grave reason to suspect that the funds, 
or a proportion of the funds, required for the propa- 
ganda that is being so eagerly pressed in the interests 
of the Moscow despotism have been supplied by 
Russia. Therefore Parliament, in its declaration that it 
does not mean to allow itself to be superseded, impeded 
or threatened by a British Soviet, should, as one portion 
of the action taken to meet action, constitute an inquiry 
into the nature and origin, and especially the pecuniary 
origin, of the present movement. 

We desire now to describe more in detail the nature of 
such aninquiry. It must be strictly impartial and unpreju- 
diced, and there must be no attempt to assume the truth of 
allegations of foreign interference and then place upon the 
accused the burden of defending themselves. The inquiry 
must be an inquiry into facts, not into theories. That is 
why we lay special stress upon the question of money 
subsidies to newspapers and organizations. We want the 
facts, the whole facts, and nothing but the facts. And if, 
as is often asserted, the extremists of the Labour organiza- 
tions here are absolutely clear of any complicity with the 
Proletariat Dictatorship of Russia, they must surely 
welcome such an opportunity of allaying suspicion and so 
of triumphing over their opponents. 

With so much preface we may set forth what we hold 
that Parliament should have put on record before it 
dispersed. It should have passed a series of resolutions 
of the following kind :— 

1. That this House condemns the attempt of a self-constituted 
body to usurp the powers of Parliament. 

2. That the formation and proposed action of the Council 
of Action are opposed to the welfare of the people of this country 
and constitute a conspiracy to overthrow the authority of 
Parliament as by law established. 

3. That in the opinion of this House His Majesty's Govern- 
ment should make inquiry as to the nature and origin of the 
aforesaid conspiracy and should investigate the charge that the 
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said conspiracy is inspired by aliens and enemies of the British 
People. 

ry That this House will give its confidence and support to 
His Majesty’s Government in all measures required to carry 
into effect the policy outlined in the above resolutions. 

That Parliament has failed to do this will, we fear, prove 
as great a mistake as the failure to apply sag fa 
all parts of the United Kingdom, as the allowing of leading 
members of the Roman Church in Ireland to practise treason 
with impunity for fear of still further antagonizing the great 
anti-British organization of the Vatican, and finally as the 
attempt to buy off, rather than to meet openly, the destruc- 
tive policy of the Labour Extremists. But the fact that the 
House of Commons has failed in its duty in not at once 
taking up the insolent challenge of the Council of Action 
is no reason why Englishmen outside Parliament should 
refrain from voluntary action. Those who are perfectly 
willing to bow to the will of the majority, fairly, legally 
and constitutionally and justly expressed, must th ves 
prepare to meet action by action, and to make it clear that 
the majority of the British people are not going to let them- 
selves be beaten without a struggle. The will of the people 
(whether the Government and Parliament do their duty or 
not) is to be defended and enforced. 


It is ridiculous to suppose that the British people, after 
overthrowing tyrant after tyrant—the Kings, the Church, 
the aristocracy and the middle-class Juntas—is going at the 
eleventh hour to bow down in fear and trembling ~~ fn the 
most contemptible of despots, the minority of a minority. 
We, like the Council of Action, must prepare for action. 
But that, comes the panic-stricken whisper, would be civil 
war! What if it is? Civil war is the greatest of evils, 
but you do not lessen its horrors by ignoring them. When 
we are expressly told by the Russian friends of the Council 
of Action that we can only put ourselves right by a 
“heavy civil war,’ when there is no serious repudiation of that 
view by the British advocates of the Moscow despots, and 
when open preparations are made for conducting what is 
in fact civil war, surely it would be absurd not to make 
counter-preparations for meeting that civil war, in the only 
way in which war can be met—that is, by the opposition of 
physical force to physical force. Though men so often 
forget it, the only effective way of preventing war is to 
prepare to meet it. If we had been sufficiently prepared to 
meet the war which the Germans fastened upon us—+.e., by 
& population trained to arms in peace and by the ion 
of adequate military stores—we should have had no war. 
Once more, if we prepare against the supreme evil of civil war 
wt will never take place. It is those people who cannot believe 
it possible and shrink from regarding its awful visage who will 
bring it about. We must never forget Burke’s words as to 
the error of the statesmen of France: “If they could have 
thought that such things could happen, such things never 
would have happened.” 

Those who are too lazy, too much immersed in pleasure 
or money matters, too good-natured or too timid to face the 
possibility of civil war are risking the reduction of England 
to a fate even worse than that of Russia. In this closely 
packed country of ours, a huge town in which the country 
districts are little more than parks and breathing spaces, 
economic ruin means starvation of men, women and chil- 
dren, not by the thousand or even by the million, but by tens 
of millions. If the complicated economic organization b 
which our — are fed is destroyed and our credit so aodin 
shattered that we have nothing with which to pay for over-sea 
foed, them food will never reach us, and our nation and 
Empire will go down, never to rise again. England will be 
a vast charnel-house—a valley of dry bones. That will not 
happen, we know ; but we do not want it to be near happen- 
ing. A warning is never. popular—nay, it is detested—but 
unless such warnings are given we shall not escape. 





THE MINERS AGAIN, 


AST week the Miners’ Conference decided to take a 
ballot on the question of a national strike. If 

the ballot should go in favour of a strike the mines would 
cease working some time in September; and as the Con 
ference itself strongly advised a strike, it is only to Le 
expected that the men will obey what amounts to an 
instruction. It is difficult to think with patience of a 
policy which would throw the whole country into confusion 





and indefinitely check its recovery from the war, especially 
as the interests of the miners themselves would be as 
much injured as those of everybody else. There is 
moreover, a strong suspicion that Mr. Smillie and his 
friends would not have recommended this course on its 
merits if they had not been anxious to score off the Govern- 
ment. Their motive is political rather than industrial. 
Even if it were true that the miners have grievances 
which ought to be redressed, the fact would remain that 
the causa causans of high prices and all the difficulties of 
living to-day is that af the war we consumed our 
savings. The only sure way to increase everybody's 
comfort in the long run is to re-stock our depleted national! 
shelves. If the employees in all industries would agree 
to put their backs into their work for, say, a year, waive 
all punctilios about men being skilled or unskilled, and 
suspend all trade union regulations about limitation of 
output, far more would be effected in the way of raising 
the standard of living than could be done by all the con- 
ceivable legislative Acts and rises in wages put together. 
There are many level-headed leaders of trade unions 
who know that what we say is perfectly true, but it is 
too much to hope that good sense will prevail. The 
leader—the Man, or the Hero as Carlyle would have called 
him—who could convince trade unionists that they are 
on the wrong track, and could induce them to change their 
policy, is unfortunately lacking. As it is, the Labour 
movement, so far as it is not a political adventure seeking 
to substitute an oligarchy for Constitutional power, has 
developed into a rivalry of trade castes. A particular 
trade says: “ We ought to have such and such an amount, 
not necessarily because the trade can bear this expendi- 
ture in wages, but because some wholly different trade is 
getting more than we are.” No class has provoked this 
illogical and uneconomic rivalry so much as the miners, 
for they have long arrogated to themselves a privileged 
position. 

The miners’ demand now is that the Government should 
lower the price of household coal by the 14s. 2d. which 
was added to it last May, and that wages, simultaneously, 
should be increased by 2s. a shift for men, ls. for lads 
between 18 and 16, and 9d. for boys. It is estimated that 
the reduction of the price of coal by 14s, 2d. per ton would 
cost £33,000,000, and that the addition to wages would 
cost £30,000,000. The miners argue that as the Govern- 
ment estimate that there is a profit of £66,000,000 on the 
mining industry, the total cost of what they propose 
can quite easily be borne. ‘‘ Why,” they ask, “ should 
large — be made without the miner getting his proper 
share by means of wages, and without the consumer enjoy- 
ing a reduction in the present terribly high price of a 
necessary household commodity?” It will be noted that 
Mr. Smillie is extremely anxious to persuade the consumer 
to think that the miners are really his best friends. “‘ The 
demand for more wages,” Mr. Smillie seems to say, “is 
only an incident. Some of my colleagues wanted to ask 
for the extra wages and to make no other demand; in 
other words, they wanted to leave the public to pay any 
price for their coal that an extortionate Government 
chooses to exact. But I never forget the public. With 

reat difficulty I induced my colleagues to give way. 
f the miners get their wages raised the public will also 
pay less for their coal. Therefore the public should 
support us.” However much Mr. Smillie may coo on 
occasion, however coaxing his mood may be sometimes, 
the fact cannot be alowed that a rise in wages will raise 
the price of coal. Mr. Smillie tries to make one part 
of his twofold scheme acceptable to the public by pre- 
tending that it is relevant to and indeed inextricable 
from the other part of the scheme. But that is not so. 
What Mr. Smillie is really trying to do is to popularize 
an unpopular policy. 

The fact that there is an estimated profit of £66,000,000 
on the working of the mines is of course a very good 
weapon for the miners to play with. The truth, however, 
is that the whole of this considerable profit comes from 
the present high price which the Government are able 
to charge for exported coal. The coal used by the private 
consumer at home is sold to him at the exact cost of 

roduction. The profits on the export trade are a windfall. 
hey cannot be expected to last. If the profits of the 


export trade were handed over partly to the miners and 
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artly to the consumer in the form of subsidized coal, it 
would merely mean that the mining industry was escaping 
such a payment to the Government out of its excess profits 
as is made by all other industries. Why should the 
mining industry be an exception? We put this question 
to the consumer, who may be relied upon to answer it 
fairly, and not to the miners, for we remember only too 
well that they claim a position of privilege, and that nothing 
will persuade them to believe that they ought not to be 
what they already are—the aristocrats of the Labour 
world. The wages of the miners—that is to say, for those 
over eighteen years of age—have already been raised on 
the average to £4 11s. 3d. a week. This wage compares 
with £1 15s. 5d. before the war. It is an advance of 
157 per cent., although the cost of living is estimated to 
have increased not more than 155 per cent. It must 
not be forgotten, moreover, that for the increased wage 
the miner works now only seven instead of eight hours, 
and he produces 203 tons per annum instead of 259 tons. 

A great many economists hoped that a reduction of 
working hours in almost all trades would be compensated 
for by a higher degree of energy and that the total output 
would not be decreased. It is still possible that such a 
hope is sound in theory, but in practice it is defeated by 
the refusal of the men to work as they used to do. Ab- 
senteeism has become more usual, particularly, we believe, 
in Wales, and it is a grave fact. A higher standard of 
living, not as usually interpreted in the material sense, 
but in things of the mind, in spirit and in social habit, 
might bring about an improvement. A man might then 
want to work in order to have enough money to make a 
journey to see a beautiful place, or to buy a book or a 
picture or a piano, or to pay for exceptional education 
for his children. As it is, in thousands of cases a man 
who has satisfied his standard on the pure'y material 
plane refuses to work any more. He has earned enough 
for his physical needs, and he prizes idleness above any 
other luxury which he can afford. In essence, however, 
the demand of the miners is, like so many other demands 
now being made in the name of Labour, an assertion of 
the right to decide matters of public policy. The Govern- 
ment alone are the proper custodians of revenue. In 
trying to decide how the present excess revenue of the 
imines shall be disposed of, the miners are trying to usurp 
the functions of government, and incidentally to injure 
the whole community, however ingenious they may be 
at disguising that injury. 





RUSSIAN MONEY AND THE “ DAILY HERALD.” 
()* Thursday, the day on which we go to press, we read 

F in some of the daily newspapers the remarkable 
disclosures made by the Government about financial trans- 
actions between the Russian Bolsheviks and Mr. Lansbury, 
editor of the Daily Herald. The revelations are so extra- 
ordinarily pertinent to what we had already written in 
our first two leading articles that we cannot forbear to 
say something about them, although we had hoped to 
publish this week an article on the very important Lambeth 
Conference. In the circumstances we will not apologize 
for postponing that subject, for, after all, the doings of 
Labour—very unwise but also significant and momentous 
to the last degree—are a topic which occupies public thought 
to the exclusion of almost everything else. 

The wireless communications which passed between 
Tchitcherin and Litvinoff in February, March and July 
of this year, and which refer to Mr. Lansbury’s transactions 
with the Bolsheviks, were picked up by receiving stations 
in several European countries. It should be remembered 
that Mr. Lansbury was in Moscow during February and 
oe of March, and had frequent interviews with the 
Solshevik commissaries. A message of February 11th 
from Tchitcherin to Litvinoff says :— 

“Lansbury is particularly anxious for help in obtaining 
paper. Lansbury now speaks of a (? sum) which he will 
in time repay. His losses now amount to £1,000 a week, but 
will be greatly increased.” 


In a message of February 23rd Tchitcherin says :— 





“Lansbury does not wish to depend on us financially, but 
wishes that purely commercial relations should be established | 
between us; he therefore wishes to pay us a small sum as 
commission for the credit we are obtaining for him for purchasing 
paper in Sweden or Finland.” 


A message on February 29th from Tchitcherin says :— 


_ “Lansbury will consult you with regard to details of publica. 
tions in England. Point out who will give him crder; and 
regulate the number of copies. Is he not now able to send 
legal pamphlets to America ? Manuscripts will be sent to 
him through Strom and through Levol. (? Reval.) How much 
money must we send Strom to pay for Lansbury’s orders ? 
We now pay 2,000 Swedish crowns for paper. Strom will 
gradually repay this sum. We, on the other hand, will continue 
to pay for the paper until the whole of the 500 tons have been 
paid for. He will pay a small sum as commission.” 


In a message of July 11th Litvinoft says :— 

“If we do not support the Daily Herald, which is now passing 
through a fresh crisis, paper will have to turn ‘ Right * Trade 
Union. In Russian questions it acts as if it were our organ. 
After Lansbury’s journey it has gone considerably more to the 
Left, and decidedly advocates Direct Action. It needs 50,000 frs. 
for six months; then it hopes again to be on firm ground. 
I consider work of Daily Herald as specially important for 
us. I advise, therefore, that this help be afforded from funds 
of (? Commissary) for Foreign Affairs, not from those of Inter- 
national Commission, and that it be payable in several instal- 
ments.” 

In a message of July 20th Tchitcherin says :— 

“If you have not enough ready money for the subsidy to 
the Daily Herald, tell him at any rate that the subsidy will 
be paid by those who have authority to organize the financing 
of our institutions abroad. The subsidy for the preservation 
of control must be paid by degrees.” 


The final message of the series was sent on July 22nd, and 
in it Litvinoff says :— 

* T have given instructions that the Chinese Bonds be handed 
over to the Daily Herald.” 


It will be noted that though Mr. Lansbury expressed 
a wish not to be dependent on the Bolsheviks financially, 
Litvinoff assumes throughout that Mr. Lansbury has put 
his head into the noose, as in fact he had. The crescendo 
of confidence with which Tchitcherin and Litvinoff speak 
of their control over the Daily Herald is very striking. 
Mr. Lansbury, for all we know, may in his muddle-headed 
way have deceived himself into thinking that he was not 
really accepting Bolshevik money, and yet Tchitcherin 
on his side was in no doubt whatever that he could place 
what manuscripts he chose in the Daily Herald. He even 
speaks baldly of a subsidy to the Daily Herald. On the 
face of it the wide suspicion that Labour extremists here 
have been “accepting Russian money” is confirmed. 
In writing of these suspicions recently, we said that if the 
British working man discovered that what professed to be 
honest British opinion was really not independent at all, 
but was procured by Russia, he would show the most bitter 
resentment. Itis that resentment with which Mr. Lansbury 
has now to reckon. He will, and of course must, defend 
himself. But his own exculpations will by no means 
settle the matter, and we feel more strongly than ever that 
there ought to be the Parliamentary Inquiry about which 
we have written in preeeding articles. An inquiry has 
become essential. National safety requires it. 

What is Mr. Lansbury’s defence so far as it goes? The 
Daily Herald of Thursday announces that Mr. Lansbury, 
who is away for a holiday, has telegraphed that “ the 
suggestion that the Daily Herald has received Chinese 
bonds either directly or indirectly is untrue.” Mr. 
Lansbury then goes on to explain that both at Stockholm 
and in Moscow he discussed with representative Russians 
the possibility of buying paper. He did this because he 
had experienced great difficulty in buying paper in 
England; partly, he believed, owing to a boycott of the 
Daily Herald. His inquiries about paper in Stockholm 
and Moscow were “entirely business inquiries.” Mr. 
Lansbury then says: “In memoranda I left in Moscow 
I stated quite definitely and clearly that whatever trans- 
actions were entered into now or in future, either at Stock- 
holm or elsewhere, must be such as could be put into ou 
books and be open to the full light of day.” Finally, Mr. 
Lansbury says: ‘‘ Our documents can be inspected, and 
there is nothing that we have to hide.”” These presumably 
provisional explanations do not, of course, by any means 
meet all the statements made in the wireless messages. 
Litvinoft speaks of transactions which go far beyond an 
ordinary commercial arrangement for buying paper. He 
speaks, as we have seen, of a “ subsidy ” in order that the 
Daily Herald may publish Soviet propaganda in England. 
All regular readers of the Daily Herald, among whom we 
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count ourselves, must have observed the slavish manner 
in which it reproduces Russian ideas, From beginning 
to end there has been no vestige of political originality. 
It is enough for Moscow to say “that a thing is good for 
Mr. Lansbury also to say that it is good. Thus, there 
was the memorable instance in which Mr, Lansbury 
advocated industrial slavery because the Russian Bolsheviks 
in their extremity had been brought to that necessity. 
What he ought to have said, of course, if he had had any 
sense, Was that though Soviet ideas were glorious, it had 
unfortunately turned out that the Russians were unable to 
work them, but no doubt they could be worked by the 
superior genius of the British. He would then have been 
on comparatively firm ground. Instead of that he con- 
tinued to say ditto to Russia and thereby made himself 
ridiculous. He ate all the burning words which he had 
uttered during the war about industiral conscription. 

Hitherto those who have had their suspicions about 
financial dealings between Russian and British revolu- 
tionaries have been content to argue, for lack of any proof 
of their suspicions, that the slavishly exact resemblance 
between Russian policy and the policy of the Daily Herald 
was a mere coincidence due to Mr. Lansbury’s want of 
imagination. The revelations published by the Government 
put the matter on a wholly different ground. Mr. Lansbury 
will of course see the necessity of answering these charges 
explicitly and in detail in the interests of his own cause. 
It may be that the assertions of Litvinoff, over and above 
those which Mr. Lansbury has already summarily dis- 
missed, are lies. Mr. Lansbury ought to be given every 
opportunity as quickly as possible, in a public inquiry, 
of proving that they are lies if he can do so. If he can 
prove this, he will none the less have received a salutary 
lesson in the risks of trusting himself to the enemies of his 
country. He has walked into a trap precisely in the 
manner which we have attempted to describe in an 
imaginary conversation in our first leading articl>. 

Suppose the best, however. Suppose that Mr. Lansbury 
were able to disprove most of the statements in the 
wirel’ss messages. His actions would still remain a 
lamentable record of folly. Surely every public man 
who wishes to be regarded as the author or exponent of 
independent opinions should be scrupulously careful to 
avoid even the appearance of forfeiting his independence. 
Assuming that Mr. Lansbury can make out the best 
possible case for himself, we are still amazed that what 
experience he has had of public life should not have taught 
him that by entering into any kind of commercial or 
financial bargain with the Bolsheviks he was depriving 
himself of his authority. He ought to have kept Bolshevik 
policy and Bolshevik money severely apart. He ought to 
have regarded them as things which could never be mingled 
by any ‘honest man except to his own detriment. 








* FAKED ” STRIKE BALLOTS. 

FEW days ago a Bill was introduced to Parliament dealing 

with trade union ballots. The object was to make the 

strike vote as secret as the Parliamentary franchise. But 

Labour leaders, who pose as super-Democrats, opposed the 

measure, As an old workman and keen student, I submit 

that not only should the strike ballot be made secret, but that 

all votes should be made, as far as possible, instruments for 

the expression of intelligent opinions. Democracy under 

present conditions is fraudulent. Our entire voting system— 

trade union, municipal, and Parliamentary—ought to be recast. 

We ought to enfranchise intelligence. At present we are ruled 
by ignorance. 

In case of a strike ballot, is there any sense in allowing the 
irresponsible youth of twenty a vote of equal value with that 
of the experienced family man of fifty 2? And the same question 
applies all round. If the man of twenty is entitled to one 
vote, then the man of thirty should have two votes, the man 
of forty should have three votes, and soon. If the girl of twenty 
is entitled to a vote, then the man of sixty ought to have a 
dozen votes ! 

In practically every election, be it for a trade union delegate 
or for the setting up of a national Government, the votes of the 
intelligent are swamped by the votes of the ignorant. In the 
trade union world we have the worst forms of Democracy. 
We have the open ballot, and we have the “faked” ballot. 








We have minority rule, and we have rule by intimidation 
and by trickery. 

A certain branch I know something about took: a vote rece ntly 
on Direct Action. This is the biggest question ever sub. 
mitted to trade unionists. Out of nearly five hundred members 
only twenty-eight turned up. Twenty-six voted for and two 
against. That counted as a full branch vote for Direct Action, 
The small minority of wild young men attend the meetings, 
carry the votes, and get themselves elected as delegates, The 59 
revolutionaries prostitute trade unionism and Democracy 
whilst the ordinary members stay at home, either too a apathetic 
to take active interest in affairs or too disgusted with the 
young hooligans to attend the meetings. These wild youths 
now exercise such an influence that many of the older men 
hardly dare express their views. If a moderate man ventures 
a sane opinion the revolutionaries make his life a misery. A 
new law should be passed. Either the voting age should be 
put up, or extra votes should be given for age, and no strike 
ballot should be valid unless a very substantial majority takes 
part. 

Then there is the open ballot. Miners vote for or against a 
strike at the pithead, in the presence of the local officials, who 
are mostly agitators, and many men vote for extreme policies 
rather than incur the displeasure of the wild men. 
union ballot is invariably a farce. 


The tradg 


And there is the faked ballot, which is a positive outrage on 
Democracy. The miners’ ballot on nationalization last year 
was a classic example of this, and it is worth recalling in view 
of the amazing confession just made by one of the leaders, 
In order to secure a favourable vote for their scheme the leaders 
tacked nationalization on to a ballot paper covering three other 
and quite separate questions, and invited a simple yes or no 
to all four. If the miners had voted against nationalization 
they, by the same mark, would have been voting against higher 
wages, against shorter hours, and against justice for discharged 
soldiers. Never in the annals of Democracy was a more dis- 
honest vote taken! But when we opponents of nationalization 
ventured to protest, or point out the unfairness of the thing, 
we were promptly told that the miners had been voting for 
nationalization for years, that they were most determined, 
and that it was a settled question. But now where are we ? 

No less a miners’ leader than Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, M.P., 
openly confesses that he does not know the miners’ views oa 
the question of striking for nationalization, and that the leaders 
have no mandate to press the claim! Thus everything we 
opponents of nationalization have been saying on this point 
is justified and confirmed by a miners’ leader, and the great 
ballot is a confessed fraud. In fact, Mr. Hartshorn goes so 
far as to say the miners do not understand nationalization ! 

Yes, the ballot needs reforming. On the vital issue of a big 
strike the vote should be as free and secret as the Parliamentary 
vote. No ballot should be valid without a clear majority vote. 
And above all, in politics and in trade unionisin, the vote should 
be one of intelligence and not ignorance. If we are ill we 
seek a skilled medical man. If we want a machine we seck 
a skilled engineer. If we want a house we seek a skilled archi- 
tect. But when we want to settle huge and vital industrial, 
social, and political questions we appeal to the mob, especia!ly 
to the ignorant section of the mob. Let us enfranchise intelli- 
gence, and then, but not till then, shall we be on the road to 
real progress and happiness. A wide and comprehensive 
franchise means rule by ignorance. The open trade union 
ballot means rule by intimidation, The “faked” vote means 
rule by trickery. 





FE. T. Goon. 





THE TAWNY OWL. 

T was a curious noise and made by nothing at all as far as 
one could see. I had prided myself upon knowing all 

the woodland sounds well cnough to interpret them when 
heard, but this odd murmur, half croon, half groan, fairly 
baffled me. I have since heard it many times under various 
circumstances; but that is a digression. At last it occurred 
to me that it was the expression of some creature in pain or 
distress. But no living thing was in sight. The old wood 
seemed strangely deserted, as the woods often are 


soon after sunrise, and, save for the soughing of the 
wind in the fir-tops, no other sownd was to be heard. 
I moved a step forward, and from the far side of a great 
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pine-trunk the strange vocalist arose before me. There was 
no mistaking her. The huge mottled brown and chestnut 
wings, the shadowy, wavy, silent flight—uncanny even by 
o * = . 
davlight—were those of the Great Tawny Owl, the largest 
British representative of the rapacious Strigide family, and 
one of the most formidable of our woodland birds. She 
did not fly far—not a gun-shot in fact—but lit on a bough 
and sat there, blinking at the light, and nodding her wise old 
I wondered that she pitched again 


head in true owl fashion. 
a big tree 


so soon, for even an owl usually contrives to put 
between him end you, to cover his line of flight, before finding 
a fresh perch. I move d on, end, to my astonishment, she 
started forward and swept towards me, circled twice within 
ten fect of my head, and finally pitched in a holly tree close 
by, uttering the same curious scund which had first attracted 
my attention. 
Then I tumbled to the situation. Of course, how stupid! 
I looked about, and after a brief search found a fluffy oddity, 
about the size of an emu’s egg, perched at the tip of a low 
branch, where he was half concealed by the fir needles. The 
case was obvious. Somehow the wee fellow hed gone astray, 
and, despite his mother’s efforts, daylight had caught them 
before she could get him home. He had been watching me 
ell the time, no doubt, and hoping from the depths of his poor 
little heart that I would not notice him. And it is not likely that 
I should have done so had not the over-anxious mother given me 
the cue. How he got there would be hard to say, for there was no 
trace of a nest from which he might have fellen. He certainly 
had not flown there, as his wings were mere apologies for such, 
and that his position was due to accident of some sort his mother’s 
She was flapping about me all the while that 
I was examining the little one. Had it been night there is 
no doubt as to what she would have done. Many a benighted 
woodman has had to fight for his eyes when inadvertently 
passing near the young of the tawny owl. And many more 
have heard the vicious snapping of the beak and the 
fiendish menacing scream with which the owl challenges those 
who walk the woods in’ the breeding season. The little 
chap made no attempt to bite when I touched him, but 
just kept his eyes fastened on me, with an expression almost 
comical in its wild seriousness, But on trying to lift him 
from his perch I found that his little toes—the ‘nails’ were 
already villainously sharp—gripped the branch so securely that 
great force would have been required to break his hold. So 
fearful of hurting him, I let him be. The powerful double-lock 
grip of an owl’s talons is not its least formidable weapon. 
One curious thing about him was that there was no escaping 
his eye—a wonderfully big, solemn eye to be set in such a tiny 
head. He never shifted his grip or turned his body to any 
perceptible extent; but from whatever quarter I inspected 
him—and thet was fore, aft, and from either side—he always 
met His head seemed to turn upon a re- 
volving enabling him ts overlook his own back 
with perfect comfort. This is a well-known trait of the breed. 
I was sorely tempted to take him home for a study, the 
common barn-owl having proved himself one of the most inter- 
esting and original of pets. But the difficulty and risk of 
feeding him deterred me. Besides, it would have seemed such 
& heartless deed to rob the poor, plucky old mother before her 
Also, I reflected, I could study him to better edvan- 

tage out in } There, however, I was mistaken, 
for though I returned many times to the place during the 
ensuing month, J never saw him again, nor did I find the nest 


distress proved. 


, 


my gaze, 


screw, 


very eyes. 
lis native woods. 


or the remainder of the brood. 

It is somewhat of a puzzle where these owls build at times. 
I have found their five white eggs in old crows’ nests in the 
loftiest tree-tops, in hollow stumps, in crevices of woodland 
But there 
minute search has failed to 


ks, and sometimes in the pit of a big crotch. 





been occasions when the most 


cover the nest, even with proof positive that it was in a 


certain locality. I am inclined to think they must sometimes 
descend to rabbit holes for breeding purposes, as the horned 


s known to do. He is also said to nest on the bare ground 


owl 
occasionally, at the foot of a tree, under a 
Despite his size, which should always serve to distinguish 


him, this big bird is often confused with the common long-eared 
owl, and other species who visit these islands as winter migrants 

ids, . 
forty varieties of the breed ; 


identity are not be 





from more northern la: There are, I believe, upwards 
mistaken 


British 


so perhaps cases of 


to wondered at, Of all 





| near. 


gorse bush or a big fern. 


species he is the wildest, a lover of the fir-woods from 
preference, and indigenous to solitude and gloom. 
owls come abroad in the early afternoon, and the moment the 
light begins to wane may be seen hunting the hedgerows in 
their peculiar, methodical way. But the tawny owl never stir; 
until dusk falls, when his weird twilight solo—a hollow far- 
sounding who-o, hoo, hoo—is known to all who frequent 
wooded districts at nightfall. 

By day he lurks in all kinds of queer places. He is fond of 
hollow trees or hovers under banks ; but ivy-darkened crotchcs 
of big oaks or the dense crowns of the fir trees are his chosen 
haunts. I have surprised him in rabbit holes, and once caught 
& big fellow in a net, from which I had some difficulty in dis- 
entangling him, though he kept wonderfully still and behaved 
with a philosophical dignity which became him very well. 
The more gloomy his retreat the better, not only to shield his 
eyes from the painful annoyance of light, but to evade the 
attentions of the ever-prying jays. Should one of that ilk 
chance to discover him, sleeping away the daylight in some 
dense tree-top, he will know no more peace till dark. The jay 
in instant frenzy flutters around, screeching the relly note, and 
all his fellows within a mile or two hear the call and come. 
Magpies, too, if any are near, join in the fun. Then all is excite- 
ment; the clamour is deafening. They swarm about the tree, 
all chattering together, At last the bolder, hopping in froma 


Some 


twig to twig, draw near the owl, who sits blinking. 
glaring, and snapping his beak wickedly. Others follow. 


They peer in at him and scream in his face until his 
sensitive ears can stand the hubbub no longer. He glides 
away to another tree, where he hopes to escape the noise 
and go to sleep. But the swift jays keep pace with him, and no 
sooner has he re-settled than the performance begins egain. 
And so they go, racketing up and down the wood, until the owl 
finds a hole or some dark hiding-place, and once out of sight 
leaves his tormentors to screech themselves tired. 

Why certain birds excite themselves so over an owl, and 
with what intent, is a point which has puzzled many orni- 
thologists. They become so absorbed in such a pursuit that one 
can easily approach them unnoticed. A keeper has told me 
that on one occasion he shot a horned ow] in front of some jays, 
and that almost before the dead bird had touched earth the 
jays were upon it, bill and claw, like furies. This is the only 
instance of the kind which has come within my knowledge. 
According to my own observation, where the tawny owl is 
concerned, the jays usually keep well outside the sweep of his 
claws. And woe to the enthusiast who ventures too near. A lunge, 
a grip, one blow from the curved pole-axe of a bill, and a bird is 
dead. As a hunter he is unrivalled ; but, curiously enough, he 
hunts mainly by ear. Preying animals work by nose, most 
rapacious birds entirely by eye ; but, though no eyes can pierco 
the gloom like his, it is his marvellous sense of hearing which 
makes this bird so deadly. An examination of his peculiarly 
formed skull, and of the enormous auditory cavities which half 
encircle his face, enables one to understand this easily. The 
faint fretting of bats’ wings is loud in his ears. The mouse 
who nibbles a root, the rat who sharpens his tusks on the bark, 
do so at their peril. The fierce owl hears and comes like a 
shadow. Just a silent swoop, the cruel claws close once; there 
is one startled scream and all is over, 

He is remorseless in pursuit of his game, and stops at little. 
One moonlight night, when walking alongside a larch plantaticn, 
I heard the unmistakable sound of claws tearing end ripping 
up the turf. Thinking to surprise a fox at his favourite game 
of digging for moles, I crept nearer, until I made out the form 
of an owl standing in the shadow close against the bank. All 
his feathers stood erect like bristles, making him look twice his 
ordinary size, and he wes scratching away at the bank Jike a 
hungry wolf, working his clawed feet alternately, tearing up 
5 | r ering mould behind him in showe 





ott 


grass by the handful and scatt 
Some creature had apparently taken refuge 
An interesting finish 


underground, 
and the owl was trying to unearth it. 
seemed probable, but unlickily I spoilt all by venturing too 
Glancing up suddenly, the big fellow saw me. For a 
lared into mine, then he rose 


tense second his fierce yellow eyes ¢g 


| without a sound and sailed away into the shadow of the larchcs. 


Even when startled he slides 


His flight was absolutely silent. 
The creak- 


into motion without a rustle of his downy pinions. 
ing flicht of buzzard or heron can be heard an incredible distance 
away when the wind is low. All know the swish of rooks’ 


' wings, the whirring of game-birds, the rapid dashes of the 
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pigeon. One can hear the tiny gold-crest flutter around the 
fir cones; a butterfly’s flight is by no means soundless. But 
who ever heard the waving of a great owl’s wings as he floats 
along the woodland glades? The only sound those wings ever 
make is a mufiled flap as the bird alights on a bough—a sound 
like two fur-padded gloves being clapped together. But to hear 
this one must be in the woods when the moon is high, or, better 
still, at dusk, when the birds are flitting about preparing for 
their night’s hunting. Dovanas GoRDON. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


— ee 


THE QUESTION OF OUTPUT. 


[To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Sir,—It would be difficult to say whether at the present 
time the City is disposed to attach the greater import- 
ance to the Polish crisis or to the Labour situation. 
The latter, which has been a source of anxiety for so 
long, has, of course, assumed a fresh phase during the 
past week as a result of the attitude of the Council of 
Action towards the Polish crisis and the sentiments 
expressed at the recent meeting at the Central Hall. 

With the political attitude of Labour I do not propose 
to concern myself, however, in this letter. Not only has 
it already been adequately dealt with by the Spectator, 
but the idea of Labour, or any other section of the com- 
munity, proposing to apply coercive measures towards 
the Government of the day, if it happens to take a course 
contrary to the views of a particular section, is so hopelessly 
absurd, and so entirely opposed to the constitution of 
the country, that it would be a waste of time to discuss 
the bearing on the financial position. 

The point to which I desire to call your attention is 
the somewhat surprising fact that the nation should be 
as‘onished that Labour is assuming a dictatorial attitude 
towards the community, and should be constantly disposed 
to resort to coercive action, if its views are in any way 
opposed. Moreover, while deploring the fact, it is also 
rather difficult to understand why surprise should be felt 
that, despite higher wages and often notwithstanding the 
actual employment of a greater number of men on an 
individual task, output tends to diminish rather than to 
increase, 

I maintain that not only have we little right to be 
surprised at this condition of affairs, but that, if there is 
blame attaching, it is a blame in which employers, as well 
as employed, have a considerable share. For is it not a 
fact that over a period of more than a quarter of a century 
one of the outstanding features of the results of Labour 
Combines has been not merely an ever-increasing pressure 
for higher wages and so forth, but.a disposition to encourage 
rather than to discourage the slacker? Over and over 
again in years gone by the industrious and skilful worker 
has been deliberately held back in his efforts by his less 
hard-working and be efficient comrades representing 
his industry to “ headquarters” as something demanding 
censure. Not only has such censure been applied, but 
employers seem either to have been powerless or unwilling 
resolutely and determinedly to champion the rights of 
the zealous and industrious worker. Even during the 
war period itself the instances were many when the patriotic 
workman, eager to strain every nerve to produce the 
maximum output, was deliberately held back, and dis- 
couraged by the power of Labour organizations behind 
the slackers. I have no hesitation in saying that it is this 
spirit of tyranny, which should have been opposed from 
the very outset, which is responsible for the position in 
which the country finds itself to-day with regard to output 
as a whole. Now that we have the situation presented 
on the grand scale—that is to say, now that, at the moment 
when increased production was never more urgently 
required, diminished output is evident on every hand— 
this evil of slacking, and its terrible effect upon the economic 
life of the community, is clearly perceived. The evil has 
been there all the time, however, and the spirit which 
now dares to defy the nation as a whole in this matter 
of output was plainly manifested years ago, when the 
individual zealous workman was held back by the slacker, 
under the protection of those organizations which have 
since become so exceedingly powerful. 





During pre-war days the cumulative effect of this 
attitude of Labour towards output was plainly apparent 
and the more strenuous — on the part of other nations 
was already making itself felt upon the internationa] 
trade balances. Such, however, was the accumulated 
wealth of the country in those days that the necessity for 
dealing with the situation was not clearly perceived 
Now, however, that the financial strain of the war has so 
materially affected our economic position that we have 
come to perceive that only increased industry and output, 
combined with economy, can save us from something 
approaching bankruptcy, we are brought right up against 
the forces which have really been sapping our wealth- 
producing power for many years past, and it is, at least. 
something to the good that the situation should be more 
clearly revealed. 

We have now to face the practical question of what 
can be done to bring home to the community the dangers 
of the position and the way of escape. It may be doubted 
very much whether we shall see much improvement 
until a good deal of adversity has been experienced, but 
no pains should be spared in demonstrating the cardinal 
fact of the situation, which is that the international struggle 
of the future mainly turns upon economy, industry, 
and efficiency. A very excellent little book has recently 
been written for one of our important industrial firms— 
Messrs. W. H. Dorman and Co.—the object of which is to 
demonstrate the necessity for increased production and 
the benefits which result therefrom. A _ well-deserved 
publicity has been given to this booklet by the attention 
which has been drawn to it in the Monthly Financial 
Report of Lloyds Bank. Among other points urged 
for consideration in the book is the comparison of 
the results by American and British workmen as revealed 
by the figures compiled in each country, those of the 
United States being for 1909 and those of the United 
Kiigdom for 1907. Here is an epitome of the figures :-— 


Number of Value of 
Workers. Products. 
United States, Manufacturing 
Industries only, in 1909. 6,615,046 £4, 134,421,000 
United Kingdom, Industries of 
all kinds, including production 
of 7 utilities, such as gas 
and water works, &c., in 
1907 .. os in 6,019,746 £1,617,340,000 


These figures are very impressive, showing as they do the 
great excess of output per man in the United States over 
this country. Moreover, the writer asserts that these 
figures do not apply simply to the manufacturing indus- 
tries. It is maintained that in 1913 the American coal 
miner produced two and three-quarter tons of coal for 
every single ton produced by our own workers, while 
in agriculture and railway transport there is a similar 
advantage on the side of the American workman. 

Can these facts be brought home in such a way to the 
community here as to occasion a wholly different attitude 
towards the whole question of Labour and Output ! 
I think they can, but it is fair to remember that, as I have 
already said, the influences responsible for the present 
deplorable condition of affairs in Labour have been steadily 
growing over a great number of years, and much patience 
and perseverance will be required before these false doc- 
trines can be displaced by sound truths. 

In fairness to Labour, however, it is very necessary to 
recognize the special difficulties which attend the present 
situation. If, for example, unemployment on a large 
scale, or even lower wages, are to precede for any con- 
siderable period a reduction in the cost of living, a very 
difficult position must result, and in this connexion it is 
impossible to forget that by the proposed abandonment 
of the bread subsidy—a sound enough course from many 
standpoints—the actual cost of living promises for a time, 
at all events, to be increased in the very near future. 
That is why I referred in my last letter to the evil of any 
undue holding back of goods, through accumulations of the 
same being carried on bankers’ loans, rather than being 
sold on the market. That also is why a good many bel eve 
that dearer money or greater restraint in the matter of 
granting credits in certain directions is required to lower 
the value of certain commodities. At the moment it 1s 
impossible to determine the precise merit of the Govern- 
ment’s proposal to abandon the bread subsidy, for much 
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—— 
must depend upon whether the policy is a consistent one. 
The Government is undoubtedly right in endeavouring 
to purge the national balance-sheet of all these subsidies, 
and to bring home to the community, whether in the 
matter of railway fares or the price of bread, the new 
conditions involved by the extent of the present demands 
of Labour. On the other hand there will, of course, be 
an immediate rise in the cost of living, and if this is to be 
followed by a still further general advance in wages, we 
shall only be stimulating increased consumption, and the 
vicious circle will be in active operation once again. What, 
therefore, is required is that simultaneously with the 
abolition of subsidies the Government should achieve such 
a drastic cut of its own expenditure as shall ease the 
situation at many points. For it cannot be too often 
repeated that heavy Government expenditure not only 
encroaches on the purse of the taxpayer, but makes demands 
upon goods and services which are of a wasteful character ; 
and unless there is to be acute trouble in the autumn, 
it is necessary that economies in public expenditure 
should be put in force at the earliest moment. 

It is, in fact, essential to recognize clearly the skill 
which will be required in bridging the interval which must 
necessarily elapse between the present scarcity of com- 
modities, with a possible lower level of wages, and the 
period when matters should be adjusted by increased 
production and lower prices. The greatest assistance 
which can be given by the Government in this matter 
is not in unemployment doles, but in practising economy 
in its own household. The worker, on the other hand, 
must perceive that only by hastening the process of 
increased production can a period of general scarcity and 
great adversity be averted. It is possible that bad times 
and unemployment may be necessary before these truths 
are thoroughly grasped, but it is still the duty of those 
with a full knowledge of the facts to proclaim them loudly 
and persistently.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


The City, August 18th. ONLOOKER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] oe 

BRITISH BOLSHEVISM. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Siz,—Your summary of the Duke of Northumberland’s charges 
against the Miners’ Federation and the Labour movement 
generally must convince your readers that organized Labour 
is drifting towards revolution, The threats of the “ Council 
of Action” confirm all the Duke has said about the menace to 
the country of the Bolshevik conspiracy. The British Labour 
Movement is now practically controlled by extremists and 
revolutionaries, who are attempting to destroy all constitu- 
tional institutions and to set up a dictatorship of the worst 
kind. 

The list of the societies in Great Britain which accept the 
programme of the Third International, which you quote from 
the Duke of Northumberland’s articles in the Morning Post, 
is the list contained in a document issued from Moscow last 
year and sent to revolutionary societies in all parts of the 
world. The list now needs revision, and should read as 
follows :— 

“ Societies in Great Britain now affiliated to the Third Inter- 

national (Moscow) are: (1) The British Socialist Party (now 
called the Communist Party); (2) the Socialist Labour Party; 
(3) the Socialist Workers’ Federation; (4) the South Wales 
Socialist Society; (5) the National Council of Shop Stewards 
and Workers’ Committees; (6) the Irish Socialist Party.” 
The Industrial Workers of the World (I.W.W.) are affiliated 
with Moscow through their headquarters at Chicago, and at 
a recent conference of the I1.W.W., held at Chicago, it was 
decided that, owing to the Shop Stewards and Workers’ Com- 
mittees in Great Britain having decided to affiliate with the 
I.W.W., the membership cards of the two organizations should 
be interchangeable in Great Britain and America. 

Within the Independent Labour Party (I.L.P.) there is a 
very active “ Left Wing” with a paper of its own. This 
section advocates the affiliation of the I.L.P. to the Third 
International and the overthrow of Parliament and the Con- 
stitution by revolution. This Left Wing has considerable 
support in Scotland and South Wales. 

The success of the Bolshevik movement in this country 
depends upon the Sovcialist control of the Trade Unions. Most 





official positions in the Labour movement are now held by 
Socialists, and in the local organizations of Labour, i.e., Trade 
Union branches, Trades Couggils and local Labour parties, 
the extreme, or Left Wing, of the Socialists is rapidly getting 
control, The national leaders of Labour are being stampeded 
by these local extremists, and we see the result in the “ Council 
of Action,” where even the “moderate” representatives of 
Labour are talking revolutionary tosh. As a Bolshevik 
organ, the Communist, August 12th, puts it, the “ ‘ Council of 
Action’ is a step on the road to the dictatorship of the prole- 
teriat.” 

If this Bolshevik policy of the Labour Party and the Trade 
Unions is not checked it will become a real menace to this 
country. It is a policy that will, if pursued, inevitably lead 
to civil war. It is frankly admitted in all the Bolshevik 
organs published in this country that the strikes of the future 
will be on an ever-increasing scale, and will be direct conflicts, 
not with the employers, but with the State. We see this pre 
diction being realized in the case of the miners. The new 
strike threat of Mr. Smillie and Co. is part of the campaign 
for the nationalization of the mines on terms to be dictated by 
the Miners’ Federation. 

Now is the time to resist the Direct Actionists and their 
revolutionary schemes with all the means at our disposal. Any 
weakness on the part of the Government or the nation will be 
disastrous and will open the way to the red revolution.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. Favuikyer. 

17 Heather Gardens, N.W. 4. 


[To rae Eprror or tee “ Specrator.’’! 

Sir,—Your article “ The Duke of Northumberland’s Charges ” 
is very timely. It should be published and disseminated broad- 
cast. Most certainly investigation should be made and publicity 
follow. Ignorance is at the root of most of our problems. 
Mr. Lloyd George is a genius at clearing the air when he 
chooses. He must know the facts. Why does he not give a clear 
statement to the nation on the Industrial Problem and mark 
the issues clearly? 

Undoubtedly Revolution is not only the dream but the 
practical ambition of a powerful section of industrial leaders, 
Like Germany, prior to July, 1914, they are waiting the 
psychological moment to strike this blow at the foundation 
of the British Empire. Of this there can be no doubt. Delays 
irritate this Bolshevik element, and they may be goaded by 
this irritation into a premature effort which will be quickly 
defeated; or they may, if they patiently bide their time, strike 
their blow and realize their terrible ambition. In my judgment 
their suecess or failure will depend not upon force of arms, 
force of organization, or force of union such as might conceiv- 
ably be brought about by an official strike and hold-up by all 
the unions of workers in existence, but upon the simple test 
of whether the issue on which they take direct action is 
« Just.’ Then they will be “thrice armed ”—and a Soviet 
Britain will follow quickly. This is the awful peril from which 
the nation must be saved, and Mr. Lloyd George must keep a 
close hand on his impetuous henchmen or——! The Railway 
Strike, which might have been the prelude to revolution, failed 
because the strike was “ unjust” and badly engineered; the 
miners’ strikes and other strikes which are too obviously selfish 
will fail because public opinion, the mass of it, is dead against 
such partisanship. The new threatened miners’ strike is 
weakened by the stupid demand for still more wages—and is 
doomed to failure. If the insistence had been on the simple 
issue of cheaper coal for the masses their cause would have been 
100 per cent. stronger. So we are saved by their selfish folly. 
Had the Government stiffened and taken sides with Poland 
against Bolshevik Russia, I believe Britain would have gone 
red in a month. If the “ just ” cause arises on the grand scale, 
then, and only then, will this evil of a revolution on Russian 
lines be thrust upon us. A revolution to-day with the expressed 
intention to secure a “ Red” régime would fail ignominiously. 
The “Reds”? know that. Therefore they await some other 
issue, some just issue, on the tidal waves of which the other 
injustice may be brought about. Of all this I am convinced, 
and I always open my morning’s paper in fear that the Govern- 
ment may do or allow some stupid thing to be done—like the 
increased railway fares—which, comparatively trivial in itself, 
might provide the psychological opportunity for those who, 
with manifest impatience, are trying to wait for it—I am, 
Sir, &., A Worker. 





ARCHBISHOP MANNIX. 
{To THe Eprron or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The very just action of the Government in preventing 
Archbishop Mannix from landing in Ireland leads me to com- 
ment on some of his incendiary and seditious utterances that 
your readers may realize how far he wanders from the truth 
and how little he respects in his politics the Ten Command- 
ments and the Sermon on the Mount. I have been familiar 
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with the character of the man for three yea‘s from reading 
his speeches reprinted in the Irish World and the Gaelic 
American, two of the worst Sinn Fein papers in the United 
States. His fondness for terminological inexactitude fairly 
surpasses belief. To my mind 95 per cent. of all his speeches 
constitutes wide wandering from the path of sole truth, and 
the remaining 5 per cent. is non-pertinent truth. 


My first example will be his utterance at the Roman Catholic 
Summer School at Plattsburgh, New York, in which he 
eclipsed all his previous records. ‘These were his words: 
“ England is, always has been, and always will be, the perma- 
nent enemy of the United States.” Every one at all familiar 
with the history of the two countries knows at once that 
Mannix could not compress into a single sentence more un- 
truth than he put into that one. All decent men in my country 
know full well that for the three years before we entered the 
war the British were fighting our battles. That is the reason 
why so many of our youth enlisted in the Canadian or British 
Army, and why so many regretted that we did not declare war 
immediately after the sinking of the ‘Lusitania.2 We 
recognized in the words of Ambassador Gerard that “a Sinn 
Fein Irishman is a Prussianised Irishman,” and that the 
triumph of these two murderous and unscrupulous allies 
would be a disaster to Christian civilization and Christian 
democracy. When the Proclamation of the Irish Republic 
spoke of Germany as “Our Gallant Ally” we knew beyond 
disproof what many of us had realized before, that Germany’s 
triumph meant the end of justice and peace for all self-respect- 
ing nations. But I wish to speak of other proofs that Mannix 
rejoices not in the truth but in its opposite. 

During the Civil War Lancashire and other parts of England 

suffered terribly from the blockade, but twice, when France 
under Louis Napoleon urged the British Government to recog- 
nize the independence of the Southern Confederacy, the answer 
was in the negative. Bernhardi, ardent Prussian and Fenian, 
speaks in his book with amazement that the United Kingdom 
should then have lost a golden opportunity for seizing the 
mastery of the world by splitting the United States into two 
-nations. If Germany had then been in that position at that 
time she would have quickly shown what a bitter enemy of 
the United States Prussianized Germany under _ the 
Iohenzollerns is and always has been. Of other proofs that 
the United Kingdom is, and for centuries has been, our best 
friend among the nations of the world, many though they are, 
I can speak of only one or two. That far stretching boundary 
between the two great republics of North America, without a 
fort and without a cannon, symbolizes the actual and unbroken 
alliance between the two great English speaking nations. 
In the Spanish War you stood by us when Germany was ready 
to betray us, 

But I wish to mention briefly two economic proofs which the 
man in the street scarcely sees or thinks of. First, your 
economic trade policy has contributed enormously to the 
growth and prosperity of the United States. As in the case 
of ungrateful, stupid and rebellious Sinn Fein Ireland, you 
have been far and away the best and most generous customer 
ef the United States as you have been to her. Sinn Fein 
Ireland eagerly bites the hand of its best benefactor, but the 
great majority of intelligent people in my country recognize 
the great debt we owe to you on this account, Still another 
great contribution to our moral and economic welfare occurred 
in the last decade of the last century, when Bryanism and the 
free silver heresy seemed likely to prevail. Both parties were 
coquetting with the evil temptation to vitiate the money 
standard of silver. Even Senator Lodge, as he now bitterly 
fights the noble League of Nations, so then deliberately urged 
in the Senate a trade boycott of the United Kingdom if she 
continued to adhere to the gold standard. But in the words of 
Seneca’s Pilot, “ You kept your rudder true,” and thus saved 
not only my own country but the world from terrible financial 
disaster. 

Hfere’s another instance of how Mannix delights to murder 
the truth. At the laying of the corner stone of a church at 
Warwick, Australia, last April, this man, who bears the name 
of Christian so unworthily, on that solemn occasion poisoned 
the minds of his hearers by saying these words: “ Ireland has 
older wrongs and deeper wounds tlian Belgium.” The fact 
is that Ireland joined the Union with Great Britain in 1800, 
with the support of every Roman Catholic Bishop and Arch- 
bishop. All the strong Roman Catholic communities, now seeth- 
ing with murderous rebellion, Dublin, Galway, Limerick and 
Cork, when the Roman Catholies had the right of suffrage, 
on equal terms with the Protestants, re-elected to the United 
Parliament the very same representative members who in the 
Irish Parliament voted for the Union. No more conclusive 
proof that Ireland joined the Union willingly can be demanded 
than these facts. Now just as Abraham Lincoln and his sup- 


porters triumphantly maintained that citizens of the Southern 
Confederacy in 1861 were permanently bound to stay in the 








Union, by the solemn compact of the citizens of the South in 
1789, so every loyal British citizen should put down rebellion 
by force of arms if necessary, as Lincoln did, and sternly 
insist that the Roman Catholic Sinn Feiners are just as much 
solemnly bound by the action of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
of priesthood and laity of Southern Ireland in 1800. That 
contract should be just as binding in the minds of every loyal 
citizen, as in the minds of the devout adherents of the Roman 
Catholic Church the marriage contract, properly solemnized, 
can never be broken between man and woman until death do 
them part. 

Let me say that it is the Sinn Fein Irish in Ireland, the 
United States and Australia who are the oppressors and not the 
oppressed. The Irishman and the Irishwoman in Ireland haye 
larger politieal and civil rights and bear a lighter burden of 
taxation than in any other country in the world.—I am, 
Sir, &., Gerorce L. Fox 

London. (New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A.), 





VALUE AND PRICE. 
{To tHe Epiror or tee “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—With reference to the Karl Marxian theories, it seems to 
me fairly obvious that if we define the “ value” of anything 
to be the value of the work put into it, we cannot logically gay 
that the value can vary in any way under any extraneous 
influence such as “ demand.’’ The fact is the difficulty arises 
from a careless use of words. “ Value’”’ and “ price” are not 
the same thing by any means. Value is constant, price varies, 
We might say that the price of a thing fluctuates around the 
value, it may be more or less according to circumstances, vary- 
ing from time to time in sympathy with variations in demand 
and supply. Another cause of trouble is the confusion between 
“work ” and “labour.” It is certainly not true to say that 
the value of a thing is measured by “labour.” It is no doubt 
measured by “ work,’ but the term work includes a lot besides 
labour.—I am, Sir, &c., R. Beavay. 





MONEY? 
* Specrator.’’] 


DEAR OR CHEAP 
(To tHe Epiron oFr THE 
Smr,—Your financial contributor asks for the views of your 
readers as to whether the dear or the cheap money policy is 
the better, and I accordingly venture to give mine. What is 
the argument in favour of dear money? It is that it will stop 
speculation. But why should it? A man who speculates hopes 
to make a large profit, say, as an illustration, 20 per cent. in 
three months. This is at the rate of 80 per cent. per annum, 
and it must be clear that, in such circumstances, it is a matter 
of indifference whether, instead of being 5 per cent., the Bank 
Rate is 7 per cent., or, indeed, 15 per cent. per annum. 
Speculation, therefore, cannot be stopped by raising the Bank 
Rate; rather is it encouraged by the opportunities afforded by 
the unsettled conditions thus created. There seems, then, to be 
no advantage in raising the Bank Rate. 

Are there any advantages in reducing it? Certainly, and they 
are many and manifest. The Government would save large 
sums by paying a lower rate of interest on Treasury Bills; 
there would be a chance of funding the Floating Debt at a 
reasonable rate; housing loans could be raised at a lower rate 
and thus cheaper houses built; gilt-edged securities would rise, 
and the country’s international financial position improve; 
industry could get the additional money it needs at reasonable 
rates instead of issuing preference and debenture stocks at 
crippling rates of interest; and commerce and industry would 
get temporary accommodation at lower rates. In fact, cheap 
money would make cheap living. The advocates of dear money 
may say that, since the Bank Rate was raised, speculation has 
declined; but it is well known that this is due, not to the 
raising of the Bank Rate, but to bankers having called in 
loans, and with cheaper money bankers would require to con- 
tinue to exercise control over the purposes to which their loans 
would be put, and to refuse to allow foreign bankers to take 
advantage of our lower rate of interest, by borrowing money 
in London and lending it a higher rate to their own nationals. 
There seems, then, to he no advantage to be expected from a 
higher Bank Rate, but many and great ones from a lower, £0 
the sooner it is put back to 5 per cent. the better it will be, 
not merely for the present, but for the future of the country.— 
I am, Sir, &e., P. D. RivGs-Beep.e. 

116 Hope Street, Glasgow. 





GOVERNING AND NOT GOVERNING. 


{To tne Eviror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—In his letter on “‘ Governing and Not Governing 
issue of August 14th, Mr. P. E. Roberts writes that 
ceasing to regard obedience to Government ase pa rticularly 
necessary or desirable.” A good illustration of the truth of this 
remark is afforded by the trials for Irish outrages as reported 
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daily in the newspapers which still condescend to notice such 
trifles. It is common form for the accused in such cases to state 
that “as a soldier of the Irish Republican Army he does not 
recognize the Court.” This, of course, is tantamount to an 
admission, or rather to a boast, that the accused is guilty of 
high treason. But unless the particular charge against him 
can be proved, nothing comes of it, and he is set free to resume 
his treasonable activities, with some additional prestige among 
his fellow rebels.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Somewhere in Ireland. DIsILLusIONED, OR NEARLY So. 





THE POLICY OF THE PLOUGH. 
(To tHe Epitor or tue “ Specrator.”’) 

Sir.—If as a practical farmer I may he allowed to say so, I 
certainly agree with the critics of Sir White-Black’s trading 
account. Quite apart from the arithmetical mistake, certain of 
the outgoings are put at an extraordinarily low figure. Labour, 
for instance, on 90 acres of arable all under crop could not 
have come, according to my experience, to less than £450 (£5 
an acre) unless the management were extremely good, and no 
charge at all is made for management. Again, the capital 
required for such a holding would be more like £1,200 than 
£500, since four good horses would be needed, two ploughs, two 
carts, one binder, one drill, two rollers, and a variety of other 
implements and tools, also cart harness and plough gears. I 
cannot agree that arable cultivation will give “in a country like 
England, with its heavy special taxation on the agricultural 
industry and its high wages, better economic results than 
could ever be obtained by grass-farming.” Indeed, with our 
uncertain weather on the one hand, and the certainty of labour 
troubles on the other—not always very serious, but always, in 
esse or in posse, ready to check enterprise and limit production 
—it is the farmer’s interest to put down to grass all land which 
is capable of carrying it successfully. 

It is all very well to urge us agriculturists to farm as highly 
as possible with a view to increased production, but everything 
points to farming for safety. In the first place, if good land 
is well farmed it is almost certain to be coveted, sooner or 
later, by the County Councils or the Government, and seized 
for “land settlement ’’ or for small holdings. In the second 
place, the more highly a man farms and the more men he 
employs the more is he at the mercy of the labour unions, 
whose leaders are frankly out to make capitalist farming as 
difficult as possible in order to depreciate the assets of the 
owner and the occupier with a view to land nationalization. 
In conclusion, the agricultural worker has never before in his 
history been so well off as he is to-day, and never before was 
he so discontented. He has been taught to believe that he can 
get anything out of the Government—i.e., out of his employer 
and the taxpayer—by dint of political pressure, and very often 
he honestly believes, as the result of political propaganda 
during the last dozen years, that there is a vast reservoir of 
wealth hidden away in banks and counting-houses which the 
State can force employers to disgorge.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Scarcroft, near Leeds. C. F. Ryper. 





THE PLUMAGE BILL. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—Mr. Rowlands’s letter is typical of the methods pursued 
by the plumage trade. He fastens upon a verbal slip—it cannot 
but be obvious that the South African ostrich trade would send 
a message not to our Government but its own and that the 
point is the message, not the Government to whom it was sent— 
and thus attention will be safely sidetracked from the incon- 
venience of the letter of the High Commissioner of New Zealand 
and the flagrant untruth of the Plumage Trade leaflet to which 
I referred. The report of this meeting was published in South 
Africa on July 17th. It states that opposition to the Bill was 
“ calculated to do the ostrich industry harm in England,” and 
it reports that the meeting resolved to request the Government 
to put a stop to the propaganda of the South African physi- 
ologist, Mr. Duerden, against the Bill in England, his “ views 
not being those of South African farmers and traders.”’ If the 
ostrich trade actually goes eo far as to petition its Government 
to intervene and put an official end to opposition against the 
Plumage Bill, was I or was I not correct in stating that the 
ostrich trade supported the Plumage Bill? If I estate that all 
decent Englishmen reprobate the Plumage Trade, is it a viola- 
tion of truth to assume that they consequently support the 
Plumage Bill? And if the leafict I referred to asserts in a large 
headline: “ The opposition of South Africa to the Plumage 
Bill,” am I or am I not justified in describing this statement 
as a gross falsehood? It is by this kind of quibbling that the 
trade attempts to stem the steadily growing volume of indigna- 
tion at its appalling record. 

Mr. Downham appears to forget that the percentage of 
10ulted feathers, on the showing of Mr. Brooks, a stout sup- 
porter of the trade, has declined since 1908, the year when he 





gave his evidence before the House of Lords Committee (which 
did not believe in moulted feathers at all, any more than we 
do). Meanwhile, the clash of evidence between Mr. Downham 
and Mr. Brooks and the mysterious report quoted by the 
former suggests that we need not take the evidence of a feather 
trader in defence of the feather trade with undue seriousness. 
The moulted feather as an article of commerce is practically 
non-existent, for the not very abstruse reasons that it is only 
worth one-sixth of a “ live” plume, that it is shed by egrets on 
migration over an enormous tract of swamp and forest, that the 
evidence of travelling ornithologists in Venezuela and other 
regions of South America is precisely the reverse, and that 
Lieutenant Miller in his recently published account of his Vene- 
zuela travels describes the poisoning of one of its rivers to 
kill off an inaccessible colony of egrets. Lastly, Mr. Downham 
says that the British Minister “ confirmed the regulations ” 
protecting egrets. What he actually said was that “ no effective 
regulations exist, or indeed, owing to local conditions, can 
exist for the control of this slaughter.’”’ 

A word as to “ Nerbudda’s” letter. If the native Indian 
cannot be trusted to treat animals with humanity, what of 
natives in a far lower scale of humanity? It has always been 
our contention that we do not know and cannot know a hun- 
dredth part of the abominations practised in this traffic. 
What we do know is sickening enough—poisoning of rivers, 
blinding of decoy birds, slicing off wings from live birds, and 
so on, all unhappily proved—but when we remember how many 
millions of skins from hundreds of different species are 
annually required by the trade and that the killing in all parts 
of the world is necessarily chiefly entrusted to natives, we can 
perhaps form some small idea of the vast extent of torture 
and suffering inflicted upon the most beautiful and the most 
beneficent to man of all Nature’s children. 

In conclusion, may I remind your readers that the Bill will 
come up before Committee again in October, that it was passed 
without a division in the Lords and commands the approval of 
all political parties in the Commons, and that it would be law 
at this moment but for the shameful obstruction practised by 
the trade’s representatives? We have it from official sources 
that species after species of bird is being annihilated for 
fashion, from little buntings, sandpipers and humming birds 
to great condor and albatross, and from scientific sources that 
without birds the vegetation of the earth must disappear. The 
passage of the Bill is of the utmost urgency, and if obstruction 
seems likely to wreck the Bill in October, I would beg as many 
readers of the Spectator as possible to write to their M.P.6 and 
help us to try to prevent this calamity, if for the respect and 
credit of our political institutions alone.—I am Sir, &c., 

H. J. Masstneuam (Plumage Bill Group). 

[We cannot publish further letters on this subject for the 
present.—Eb. Spectator.] 





AMRITSAR. 
{To tae Eprtor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—I hope that you will permit me to thank Lord Sydenham 
for his very illuminating reply to my letter of the 7th inst., 
and also Mr Bushnell for his acceptance of the officially esti- 
mated figures, 15,000 to 20,000, instead of 4,000 as the number 
of rebels at the Jallianwalla Bagh, and may I say that I quite 
agree with him that these much higher numbers “ immensely 
strengthen ” his argument, for they mean that the rebels out- 
numbered General Dyer’s riflemen by 300 to 400 to 1? 

In reply to Mr. Porteous, may I suggest that 2 or 3 per cent. 
killed does not warrant accusations of “ frightfulness”? The 
rest of his letter is fully replied to in the extract of the speech 
of the A.-G. in India before the Legislative Council of India 
(Appendix B of General Dyer’s published statement, price 4d.) 
and also in par. 14 of that statement.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. H. E. Rei, Colonel. 

52 Sedlescombe Road South, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 





THE CHINESE ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS AT 
POTSDAM, 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sm,—I may be allowed, perhaps, to add a few words to the 
letter which you kindly inserted in the Spectator of July 17th. 
Firstly, I received a friendly hint that the instruments at Pots- 
dam were not the Mongolian of the thirteenth century, but 
those of the Belgian Jesuit father, Ferdinand Verbiest, of the 
seventeenth century, and I was advised to refer to Lord 
Curzon’s Problems of the Far East. That I did, and at p. 247 
found the accurate information which I needed. Secondly, 
early in August I found myself at the Summer Meeting in 
Cambridge, and there met Colonel Pemberton, who had 
originally brought this subject up before the Central Asian 
Society in December, 1918, and Mr. John Baddeley, the author 
of Russia, Siberia, China (2 vols., Macmillan, 1919), Net 
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unnaturally, the conversation turned on the Chinese astrono- 
mical instruments, the issue being that, under the escort of Mr. 
Yule Oldham, of King’s College, we found ourselves in the 
University Library, our object being to refer to Mr. Baddeley’s 
book. That book contains a full and interesting account of 
Ferdinand Verbiest, but the paragraph which appealed to me 
most was this: “ The results of his (Verbiest’s) labours, imper- 
fect still—for he had left Europe before the improvements of 
Halley, Cassini and others—are now a shameful trophy at 
Potsdam. Let us hope they may one day be restored to Peking, 
or at least set up in Bruges or Brussels as a monument to one 
of Belgium’s most illustrious sons.” If you will kindly allow 
your widely read pages to convey this suggestion to the country 
and people which first confronted Germany in 1914 possibly 
some action may be taken.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Beckbury Hall, Shifnal. A. C. Yare. 





WAR GRAVES IN FRANCE. 
(To sHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 


Sir,—Now that some of the military cemeteries in France have 
been reduced to order the question as to the mode of treating 
them assumes a new aspect. The cemetery which I recently 
visited in quest of my son’s grave is one of those for which 
nothing remains to be done save to continue the care which the 
English gardener in charge is now bestowing on it. There is in 
it only one stone monument. The other graves are marked 
either by the usual small wooden crosses or in a few instances 
by crosses made out of aeroplane propellers. Even as it now is 
the cemetery is a worthy resting place for our sokdiers, and I 
have difficulty in believing that any of their friends who have 
visited it would wish to see it altered. Certainly it would be a 
shock to them on returning to it a year or two hence to find the 
ground devastated by workmen engaged in earrying out the 
alterations that have been threatened. To the French people 
also in whose village the cemetery lies the mere removal of the 
crosses will doubtless come as a painful surprise. Whatever 
may be the prevalent English feeling on the subject it cannot 
he expected that the French, with their deep reverence for the 
dead, will view with indifference the elimination of the symbol 
of sacrifice. Moreover, it is clear that if and when the intended 
operations are put in hand the work already done towards the 
making of a garden must at once be entirely wrecked and that 
for some considerable time afterwards the whole place must be 
in the most unsightly disorder. It has to be remembered that 
visits to graves, now tolerably numerous and frequent, are not 
likely to be continued for any great length of time. The wooden 
crosses may well last as long as the persone interested in the 
graves are likely to visit them. For a really durable record of 
the names of those buried in a cemetery place could easily be 
found on the single stone monument which it is proposed to 
erect, for there the inscriptions could be protected as they could 
not be if exposed and close to the soil on comparatively low 
head stones. Confining myself to the cemeteries which, like the 
one visited by me, have already assumed an aspect of peaceful 
beauty, I would plead that they should be let alone and that 
the invasion of stonemasons, the thought of which must be 
painful to all persons interested in them, may be averted.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Horatio Suepnarp. 
Athenaeum Club. 





A RALLY OF SPIRITUAL FORCES. 
{To tae Eviror or tHe ‘* Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Owing to its coincidence with the Polish crisis and the 
arrival of Dr. Mannix, the remarkable appeal of the Primate 
for a reunion of all Christian Churches passed almost un- 
noticed in the daily Press. As one of those whose eye was 
attracted, I derived a vague idea that somebody might some- 
where and at some time do something to bring about the desired 
Christian unity. But who would it be, and where and when 
would what be done? A huge congress might meet at which all 
Evangelical Churches would be represented, and resolutions 
would be passed. But with what effect on religious unity in 
the individual parishes? You can preach unity, but ean you 
make men practise it? Now ase layman with an eye to realities 
who happens to live in a etraggling area where unity even 
among Churchmen is almost unknown, may I suggest to those 
who live in more compact areas that one of them—or a dozen, 
or «a hundred, if they like—should set to work to create some 
occasion whereon Churchmen and Free Churchmen could 
fraternize, and that the occasion should be yee and pre- 
sented as a model to the rest of the county? I admit that this 
bears a slight flavour of “ Sovietism,” but the object being 

Christian unity and not civic oppression, such a “Soviet” of 
United Churchman would justify itself. What is wanted is 
for somebody to act on the Primate’s words. Who, one 
wonders, will it be?—I am, Sir, &c., Vivian Carter. 

Greenhayes, Purley, Surrey. 





ttn, 
LADY BURGHCLERE’S PRISONERS FUND 
(To THe Epitor or tue “ Spectator.’’) 
Smr,—My fund for prisoners of war—Lady 
Prisoners of War Fund—having now been final] 
the Committee desire to submit the following abstract 
accounts for your information and that of the many Teaderg : 
the Spectator who have so generously subscribed thereto ;— ’ 


Burghelere’s 
Y wound up, 





Sub: ti Donati & ‘eee 
ubscriptions, Donations, &c. .. ee + £52,077 19 
B rest : = . oe . 439 17 4 
eee can ce 
EXPENDITURE. vn © 
Supplies and cash sent to pean : 
Provisions . £41,459 16 2 
Tobacco, cigarettes, &e. 847 0 8 
Clothing and sundries .. 832 14 5 
Remittances of cash (Turkey) . 8,292 7 3 
45,981 
Grants and Loans made to ee on sal 
their return home... as 5,498 9 4 
Less repayments 160 14 8 
5,337 15 4 
Grants wed .. Societies for the benefit 
Young Men's. Christian amenities 500 0 0 
Veterans Club... . 100 0 0 
Church Army ee oe ee ee 20 0 0 
_ 620 0 96 
£51,889 13 7 
~~ ar Expenses : 
Postage, printing, stationery and ac- 
crtari charges 235 5 4 
Secretari; en (trom January Ist, 
295 
530 5 4 
£52,419 18 uu 
Balance in hand .. ee oe oe ee 147 18 8 


£52,567 17 7 

Prior to January Ist, 1919, all clerical, postal and sundry 
charges were defrayed privately, with the result that out of 
the £52,077 19s. 10d. received, £51,899 13s. 7d., or 99.6 per cent., 
of the amount contributed was directly devoted to the relief of 
the prisoners. The administrative expenses charged to the fund 
from first to last have amounted to £530°5s. 4d., which have 
been almost covered by £489 17s. 9d. received for bank interest: 
130,748 parcels were despatched up to the end of December, 1918, 
At that date a sum of £6,575 12s. 7d. was still available, which 
has been expended in grants and loans to enable repatriated 
prisoners to restart businesses, obtain clothes and tools and 
defray medical and other urgent requirements. 

Three hundred and seventy grants have been made for these 
purposes, and I hope we may claim that these grants have not 
been useless. Out of a mags of similar letters I select a typical 
one from a man who éays that “till I got into touch with 
your fund I had tramped the town for three and a-half months 
looking for a job, though, as you know, I had excellent refer- 
ences.”” Now, he gratefully declares that not only is he earn 
ing his own and his wife’s livelihood, but he is putting b, 
money for a rainy day, and his cherished bits of furniture 
have returned from the pawnshop to make his little house the 
home of which he dreamt in the prison camps of German) 
And this home is one of many little oases of contentment i« 
a troubled world, which have been made possible by the 
generosity of your subscribers. The Committee propose, 
defraying certain small liabilities, to pay over the balance in 
hand, £147 18s. 8d., to Lady Victoria Herbert’s Prisoners Fund 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


alter 


Winirrep Bureuciere, President 


48 Charles Street, W. 1. 





THE WINE-BIBBER’S APOLOGY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE 
Sim,—“ Pure water is the best of gifts,” &., 
Smith writes, is to be found in Songs and 
Neaves. I have the little volume Songs and Verses 
and Scientific, by an old contributor to Maga, fourth 
edition enlarged, published by W. Blackwood and Sons, 1875, 
before me, but the lines sought for are certainly not in it 
Mr. Smith must be thinking of some other volume in his library 
in Edinburgh. Perhaps he will look further into the matter.— 


** Spectator.’’] 
Mr. 


Verses, by 


Walter A 
Lord 


Social 





I am, Sir, &c., Winuiam Garpen, M.A. 
Uttershill, Penicuik, Midlothian. 
FRANCIS QUARLES. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “* Srecrator.”’ 
Sirn,—May I point out that in his striking letter on “ Trade 


” 


in your issue of August 7th Captain Baird 
It should be :— 


Union Tyranny 
misquotes Francis Quarles’s well-known verse? 
“ Our God and soldier we alike adore 

When at the brink of ruin—not before; 
After deliverance, both alike requited, 
Our God’s forgotten, and our 
(Miss) M. E. 
Pas-de-Calais, 


soldier’s slighted. 


STANLEY PENN. 


—I am, Sir, &., 
Wierre Effroy, par Rinwent, 
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POETRY. 





THE PAVEMENT ARTIST. 


i ist, who was distinguished by the scope and freedom of 
FTrork, enlisted in the Army in 1914, and has not since returned 
to his usual place.] 





Berors half-seeing eyes and hurrying feet 
Five years ago in daily sacrifice 
He laid the willows and the meadow-sweet : 
Now he is gone, and all his sunlit skies 
Are with the dust that floats alorg the street. 
All vanished are the low-hushed tropic vales; 
The glinting kingfisher; the lions’ den; 
And Nelson with his powder-blackened men 
Gliding to action under tattered sails: 
And near to these the wide Pacific calm, 
And mirrored islande, where the tilted moon 
Had left her trellis on the dark lagoon, 
And sheathed in silver mail the tufted palm : 
And divers groping on black ocean floors, 
Whose loaded feet slowly as feathers fall 
Through the stern pressing water, and the tall 
Deep-sunken ribs of wreck, where rusted doors 
Are clamped on hidden gold: and sightless things 
That flicker through the deep, where bubbles race 
Up to the green light of the sun’s embrace 
And burst beneath the seagull’s dipping wings. 
And here were rainbows dancing in the spray 
And coral pillars from the deep-sea bed 
Gashing the crested surf in gleams of red; 
And elephants with lordly gait a«sway 
Rocking their loads along dark forest ways; 
The moth poised on the lily, and the pale 
Diffused starlight on the nightingale 
Half-shadowed by the leaf from heaven’s gaze. 
And here the flying squirrel left the trees 
To take his arrowy high road through the sky; 
Here armadillos walked, and peccaries, 
{nd other creatures, stranger far than these, 
But not more strange than you, who travelled by! 
Great things and little from the undying Mind, 
Toys fashioned in the morning of the earth, 
Imagined by the gods, and brought to birth 
For childhood in themselves or in mankind. 
Artist, to some far garden are you gone 
To find the great originals of these, 
Under the streamers of the western sun, 
Immortal butterflies, unfading trees? 

Hersert Asquita. 


NOTIOE.— When ” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with @ pseudonym, or ars 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,”’ the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Rditor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of interest and importance t© warrant 
publication. 
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Including postage to any part of the Yearly. 
United Kingdom .. ea o6 ae 22 1 2 
OVERSEAS POSTAGR. 
Including postage to any of the 
British Dominions and Colonies 
and India; America, Franco, Italy, 
China, Japan, &c., &e. .. oe “s £2 3 6 


Fill in the form below, and enclose it with a cheque for 
£2 Is, 2d., or if for abroad, £2 38. 6d., payable in advance, or 
order irom your own Bookstali or Newsagent. 





To the MANAGER, The “ SPECIATOR,” 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


the 





1 enclose Cheque (or Posta! Order) and should like 
“SPECTALOR ” sent for one year to 





Name .. 


AdEGONG ciccscsoceses 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee 


Pee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


AmpBassaDors.—The Grain of Mustard Seed .. 


{Agreeable political cynicism, It is acted with unusual 
point and polish.] 


Crirerion.—Lord Richard in the Pantry 
[Miss Connie Ediss’s convincing portrait of a certain type 


8.45—2.45 


8.80—2.30 


of cook.] 
HayMarKeET.—Mary Rose eo. ee e+ 8,80—2.80 
[Effectively affecting without much reflection or great 
originality.) 
Lycrum.—My Old Dutch a oe ee 745—2.80 
{As sentimental, but on a larger and simpler pattern.) 
Lyric, HaMMersmitH.—The Beggar's Opera .. 8&15—2.80 


{Still the best entertainment in London. Oapital under- 


studies. We are “ happy with either.”] 








BOOKS. 


ee 
A THEORY OF LIFE AND ETHICS." 


THE outlook of philosophers (one may not say their desires, 
for under much more difficult circumstances they must attempt 
to maintain the disinterestedness of the scientists) has changed 
a good deal. Moralists, poets and philosophers have decided to 
accept the nature of man. Most former ethical systems and 
nearly all religions endeavoured to place man—for his good— 
on a kind! of bed of Procrustes. This rather drastic engine was, 
in fact, practically the only tool with which the religious ascetic 
and the stoic faced a complex world. To a large part of man’s 
nature the attitude of the philosophers and theologians was that 
of tlie averted head and the repressing hand. So great was 
their abhorrence of the “lower” impulses that they were 
unwilling to investigate the nature or examine the possibilities 
of these sources of action. So convinced were they of the awful 
strength and the brutish character of these instincts that what 
we may call the “ Everything is beautiful and only man is vile” 
theory has been since the time of Aristotle perpetually rearing 
its head. Indeed, from time to time it has reached the dignity 
of being held to be a truism. 

Modern philosophers like Mr. Bertrand Russell (when he is 
in an ethical mood) or Mr. Santayana go almost as far as to 
reverse this theory, nor do they preach to the inattentive, for 
the modern world is perhaps too vividly conscious of the 
unhappiness and disorder of mankind and his environment. We 
are almost too ready to acknowledge that life is evil and to sce 
unmitigated tragedy in the ruthlessness of natural phenomena, 
the long agony of becoming and perishing. 

But the reverse of this picture is that we are the more willing 
to acknowledge the nobility of man—a being, nineteen-twen- 
tieths of whose energy must go in securing and assimilating bodily 
food—a creature who is perched on a ridge of being between, 
for all he knows, two abysses of extinction, knowing neither 
whence he came nor whither he goes. When we consider the feeble- 
ness and dissipated energies of the thinker, his achievements, 
small as they are, appear immense. The question which has 
throughout his history most concerned this strange creature 
is the central riddle from which spring all other problems—the 
question of the goal and purpose of his own life and of the 
universe in which he finds himself. From time to time various 
solutions to this question have been offered to man by meta- 
physicians or by the founders of religions, and for a time these 
have seemed satisfactory; but the noblest religions and the 
wisest metaphysicians have always acknowledged that here was 
something which they could not unriddle. Christianity teaches 
man that the goal and the reason are the will of God, whose 
purposes it was in vain for him to search, and metaphysicians 
have ceased to attempt to answer a question at once so vague 
And yet it is a problem for the solution of which 
Man is in the 


and so vast. 
the circumstances of life daily press mankind. 
position of a traveller whom danger of freezing to death forces 
into constant perambulation. While necessity compels him to 
walk, his most urgent concern will be to find out in which 
direction it is most expedient for him to travel. The theologian 
and the philosopher are neither of them willing to give man any 
assurance as to the exact nature of the goal that he must seek, 
but they can at any rate prevent him from walking round in a 
circle, and can direct him along some sort of a path—a path 
along which he may walk without stumbling, and which will 





* Little Essays. 
Pearsall Smith, London; 


Drawn from the Writings of George Santayana by | " 
Constable and Qo, [12s, 6d. nt.) 
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perhaps ultimately lead him somewhere, even if it be to an 
unknown country. 

The reader of Mr. Santayana’s Little Essays, collected by Mr. 
Logan Pearsall Smith, will at first suppose that he has got hold 
of a collection of ornate metaphysical snippets. Such, however; 
is not the case. Short though the pieces may be, they are, as a 
rule, brief only through extreme compression, and the great 
beauty of the style in which they are written links them to- 
gether rather than divides them. Hidden in the book there 
lurks the exposition of a theory of life. Mr. Santayana begins 
by inquiring what is the nature of man, and on the result of his 
inquiry builds up a theory as to the conduct and pursuits which 
are best for the nature, individually and collectively, that his 
analysis reveals. It is impossible in the space at our disposal 
to do justice to arguments which are both complex and subtle, 
and a part of whose significance must be lost by further 
compression, or even of a transit to a less beautiful phraseology. 

2enan, in a whimsical mood, said that there were some truths 

£0 subtle that they could only be expressed in opera, and there 
is no doubt that there are many metaphysical and ethical truths 
a part of whose meaning leaks out by the way unless they are 
conveyed from one human being to another in a beautiful 
vehicle. Therefore we shall attempt no summary of Mr. Santa- 
yana’s way of life, but shall concentrate our observations upon 
one point. One of Mr. Santayana’s contentions is that one of 
the chief instinctive functions of the spirit is that of expression, 
and he therefore naturally gives a high place in his theory of 
life to the arts. Art bewitches, ‘“‘ but to be bewitched is not to 
be saved.” 

“Art in general is a rehearsal of rational living, and recasts 

in idea a world which we have no present means of recasting in 
reality. Yet this rehearsal reveals the glories of a possible 
performance better than do the miserable experiments until 
now executed on the reality.” 
The art of the politician and social reformer would, in a 
less imperfect state, Mr. Santyana agrees with Socrates, be 
the highest form of art, for it would harmonize and idealize life 
——after all, the fullest form of that expression for which the soul 
is always striving. But, unfortunately, if life is fuller and more 
diversified and more solid than art, it is also more cumbersome 
and less ductile. Our strength is not sufficient to modify it. 
May we not, therefore, find material for the exercise and nourish- 
ment of our faculties in the arts of music, painting, architecture 
and poetry ? 

“When we consider the present distracted state of govern- 
ment and religion, there is much relief in turning from them to 
almost any art, where what is good is altogether and finally 
good, and what is bad is at least not treacherous. When we 
consider further the senseless rivalries, the vanities, the ignominy 
that reign in the ‘ practical’ world, how doubly blessed it 
becomes to find a sphere where limitation is an excellence, 
where diversity is a beauty, and where every man’s ambition 
is consistent with every other man’s and even favourable to it ! 
It is indeed so in art, for we must not import into its blameless 
Jabours the bickerings and jealousies of criticism. Critics 
quarrel with other critics, and that is a part of philosophy. 
With an artist no sane man quarrels, any more than with the 
colour of a child’s eyes. As nature, being full of seeds, rises 
imto all sorts of erystallizations, each having its own ideal and 
potential life, each a nucleus of order and a habitation for the 
absolute self, so art, though in a medium poorer than pregnant 
matier, and incapable of intrinsic life, generates a semblance of 
all conceivable things. What nature does with existence, art 
does with appearance, and while the achievement leaves us, 
unhappily, much where we were before in all our efficacious 
relations, it entirely renews our vision and breeds a fresh world 
in fancy, where all form has the same inner justification that 
all life has in the real world. . . Art supplies constantly 
to contemplation what nature seldom affords in concrete 
experience—the union of life and peace.” 

In passing, can an achievement which “renews our vision ” 
be held to “ leave us much where we were ”’ in practical matters ? 

But Mr, Santayana is far from taking the line that we may be 
justified in seeking refuge in art if our absorption be to the 
hurt of our neighbours—and the passages we have quoted are 
followed by another little essay, “* The Place of Art in Moral 
Economy.” In this fragment we find a very good example of the 
sort of humour with which the book is suffused :— 

“ Aesthetic and other interests are not separable units, to 
be ge coy externally. . . . A hostile influence is the 
most odious of things....A zealot might allow his neighbours 
to be damned in peace, did not a certain heretical odour emitted 
by them infect the sanctuary and disturb his own dogmatic 
calm. In the same way practical people might leave the artist 


alone in his oasis, and even grant him a pittance on which to 
live, as they feed the animals in a zoological garden, did he not 
intrude into their inmost conclave and vitiate the abstract 








cogency of their designs. It is not so much art in its own field 
that men cf science lock askance upon, as the love of glitter 
and rhetoric and false finality trespassing upon scientific ground 
ae Art being a part of life, the criticism of art is a part 
oO 


morals.” 


What is the influence of art on life? That is what the ethical 
philosopher must ask himself. As we have said, Mr. Santayana 
holds a very strong opinion on the value of art. It is a 
rehearsal and it is an inspiration. His analysis of its different 
forms—amusic, sculpture, literature—is very interesting. Music 
he holds to be the most abstract of the arts :— 


“Music is essentially useless, as life is; but both lend utility 
to their conditions. That the way in which idle sounds run 
together should matter so much is a mystery of the same order 
as the spirit’s concern to keep a particular body alive, or to 
propagate its life. Such an interest is, from an absolute point 
of view, wholly gratuitous, and so long as the natural basis and 
expressive function of spirit are not perceived, this mystery 
is baffling. In truth the order of values inverts that of causes ; 
and experience, in which all values lie, is an ideal resultant, 
itself ineffectual, of the potencies it can conceive. Delight in 
music is liberal, it makes useful the organs and processes that 
subserve it. We happen to breathe, and on that account are 
interested in breathing; and it is no greater marvel that, 
happening to be subject to intricate musical sensations, we 
should be in earnest about these too. The human ear dis- 
criminates sounds with ease; what it hears is so diversified 
that its elements can be massed without being confused, or can 
form a sequence having a character of its own, to be appreciated 
and remembered ; but what gives music its superior emotional 


power is its rhythmic advance. Time is a medium which 
appeals more than space to emotion. Since life is itself a flux, 
and thought an operation, there is naturally something 


immediate and breathless about whatever flows and expands. 
The visible world offers itself to our regard with a certain lazy 
indifference. ‘ Peruse me,’ it seems to say, ‘if you will. Iam 
here ; and even if you pass me by now and later find it to your 
advantage to resurvey me, I may still be here.” The world of 
sound speaks a more urgent language. It insinuates itself into 
our very substance, and it is not so much the music that moves 
us as we that move with it. Its rhythms seize upon our bodily 
life, to accelerate or to deepen it; and we must either become 
inattentive altogether or remain enslaved.” 


Very much the same effect 
”_is experienced 
some poet, yet 


That is surely a true conception. 
—as of something ** breathless and immediate 
in the case of poetry. And it is from 
perhaps unborn, that Mr. Santayana hopes for the perfect 
expression of his theory of life—a theory which is based upon 
the sublimation of the natural passions and not their stoical 
repression or their epicurean indulgence. He would, above all 
things, have men pursue happiness. Those who read this book 
will agrece that his doctrine is neither selfish nor ignoble. 





A PROPOSED CONSTITUTION FOR A 
SOCIALISTIC STATE.* 

Mr. anp Mrs. Sipnry Wes3 are perhaps our most industrious 
researchers among economic materials. Their industry is 
indeed tremendous. We wish we could feel that this industry 
was as fruitful as industry on its merits deserves to be; but 
unhappily it is in many respects sterilized by assumptions an] 
prejudices which the ordinary human being knows to be unreal. 
Starting on the hypothesis that metives exist in the human 
breast which are almost wholly absent, or at all events, let us 
say, starting with the hope that ideal motives can casily be 
substituted for the usual and more mundane incentives, they 
have drawn up a Constitution for a Socialistic State. They 
first make a general survey of the ground, and then on the 
facts which this survey has disclosed go on to describe in 
detail what they call the “Co-operative Commonwealth of 
To-morrow.” The scheme might be described as the Fabian 
Socialism with which we have long been familiar influenced 
by the more recent doctrines of the Guild Socialists. Lenin 
would contemptuously sweep the whole thing aside as lackeyism 
in the interests of the bourgeoisie. We are not prepared to do 
that, but we cannot help arriving at a like degree of condemnation 
for entirely different reasons. The impartiality and detach- 
ment with which Mr. and Mrs. Webb write are excellent so 
far as they go, but they do not go so far as the authors themselves 
suppese. Too often when we are in process of admiring the 
judicial manner in which some passage is written we are let 
down before we reach the end by a phrase or sentence displaying 
some ineradicable prejudice. 

The authors conceive that their new Constitution is necessary 
because the Capitalistic System has broken down. The 





“eA Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain. By Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, London: Longmens and Co. [l2s, €d. net.) 
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Government of Industry, they assert, is vested in the hands 


of a relatively small fraction of the community—namely, the 
private owners of the instruments of production. The actual 
direction of successful industry, however, is bound to be in 
the hands of a few for the same reason that you cannot have 
cleven captains in a cricket team; but control of industry 
in a larger sense might be far more widely exercised than it is 
by the extension of the share-holding class. Nor is there any 
valid objection to the representation of Labour in the actual 
direction. So far as what the authors say is true, it is true 
only because those who might enjoy many more advantages 
from the Capitalistic System have made up their minds to 
denounce the system as an imposition. The manual workers 
have a passion for clinging to discredited economic theories, 
and most of them genuinely believe that there is something 
like a ‘“ Wages Fund” with only a limited amount of money 
to go round. This leads on to the poisonous doctrine, with all 
jis cognate doctrines, that both output and the number of men 
in any industry should be carefully limited. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, the more capital is increased the more money there is 
to pay. out in the form of wages. Manual workers could 
enormously increase the capital of the country, and therefore 
their own wages, if they themsclves became capitalists—in 
other words, owners of a financial interest—as a large number 
of employers to-day are urging them to do. Although various 
schemes are propounded by which the workers might have a 
direct share in the fortunes of a company over and above a 
regulated wage, these schemes are commonly regarded with 
sispicion. For this result we have to thank, among others, 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb, who have for many years acted as bad 
advisers to the workers. All Socialists desire to reduce, if not 
wholly to eliminate, competition, although experience has 
shown that competition is one of the most potent of human 
incentives. Mr. and Mrs. Webb speak of the “great waste 
of productive power through internecine competition.” No 
doubt there is waste, but in this imperfect world the waste 
is the price we pay for the operation of the incentive. In 
analysing the functions of the human beings who are to live 
under the rule of the Co-operative Commonwealth, Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb divide them broadly, in the present Socialist fashion, 
into those of the producer and the consumer, and they add the 
functions of the good citizen who is concerned with the safety 
and progressive civilization of his country. In their Constitution 
they attempt to separate the distinct functions by setting up 
two legislative bodies with entirely different duties. It is a 
complicated scheme, and it is alien to the habits of the British 
people, who understand building up things bit by bit as 
experience teaches, but who have no liking for schemes that 
leap fully equipped from the brain of some political Jove. 

They would allow the Constitutional Monarchy to remain, 
although they would do away with all other hereditary 
succession. Jt is a question whether the Monarchy which 
is traditionally part of an hereditary class with a descend- 
ing of could remain very long if all 
hereditary succession were removed. The Monarchy would 
he like a fly in amber. But however that may be, it is satis- 
factory that the authors perceive the efficiency of the Monarchy 
for its purpose. We have an hereditary President of the nation. 
Other nations elect their President with an expenditure of 
much intellectual energy and also at great cost. The British 
plan is cheaper, quieter, more agreeable and more effective 
from every point of view. The most important of all the 
proposals, however, is that there should be the two equal 
national assemblies called the Political Parliament and the 
Social Parliament, legislating in accordance with the functions 
already described. The House of Lords would, of course, be 
abolished. The Political Parliament would be responsible for 
foreign policy, national defence and the judiciary. The Social 
Parliament would control all the industries and services. This 
duality is not, of course, a new idea ; several political philosophers 
have thought it possible to draw distinctions between dealing 
with men and dealing with material things. We have mentioned 
Guild Socialism, and it is at this point that its influence becomes 
apparent. The Guild Socialists would have the same kind 
of duality im their legislative bodies as Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
propose, but they would have the body which corresponds to 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s Social Parliament elected by the Trade 
Guilds on an occupational franchise. In Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
scheme both Parliaments would be elected geographically. 
The overwhelmizg objection to the scheme of the Guild 


“ 


scale importance 





Socialists—or perhaps we should rather now say the Nationa] 
Guildsmen—as well as to that of Mr. and Mrs. Webb is that 
the dual Parliaments would mean rivalry. Who is to have 
the power of the purse in this dyarchy ? Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
assign it to the Social Parliament. They pooh-pooh the 
probability of very grave deadlocks in rather an airy manner. 
They believe, for one thing, that when the dreadful Capitalistic 
System had been abolished few men would wish to strike. 
But have not the authors observed that the desire to strike 
Tecently has become influenced by political passion quite as much 
as by the desire for higher wages and more amenities ? Suppose 
that the two Parliaments quarrelled as to whether a policy of 
war clashed with the opinions of the workers. That might 
easily happen. It is happening, as a matter of fact, at this 
very moment. As the authors allow the workers the right to 
strike we should probably have the Social Parliament, backed 
by a carefully procured strike, threatening the Political Parlia- 
ment and rendering it impotent. Quite apart from that, the 
Social Parliament might check some necessary policy of the 
Political Parliament by withholding funds. Of course, the 
authors provide for the solution of deadlocks, but the provision 
is quite disproportionate to this danger. The familiar collisions 
between the House of Lords and the House of Commons are 
nothing to what might happen in the Co-operative Common- 
wealth, for the House of Lords has long ceased to be a serious 
rival to the Commons, and now professes to do nothing more 
than delay bills for further reference to the nation. 

Below Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s dyarchy there would be a com- 
plicated system for the management of the various industries 
by means of Works Committees, District Councils and National 
Boards, with accompanying joint bodies for collective bargaining. 
The State would own practically everything, for this is no 
Syndicalist scheme. Within each industry or service, moreover, 
the authors provide for voluntary associations for criticism 
and original research—a recognition of voluntaryism for which 
we are grateful. ‘“ We want,’ say the authors in conclusion, 
“to get rid of the ‘ stuffiness’ of private interests which now 
infects our institutions, and to usher in a reign of ‘ Measurement 
and Publicity.’”’ But why should the authors call private 
interests stuffy ? Apparently they think that the postmen and 
the telephone and telegraph clerks are so thrilled with the pride 
of national work, se puffed up to prodigies of effort by Measure- 
ment and Publicity, that they work better than the man who 
sees his way by competitive industry to making things a bit 
more comfortable, as Mr. Kipling says, ‘for the missus and the 
kids.” Well, we cannot agree; and our disagreement depends 
ultimately not on statistics and knowledge of the interior of 
various industries—in which matter we bow to Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb—but on the observation of ordinary men and women. 





ERASMUS AND LUTHER.* 

THE contrast between Erasmus and Luther, between the would- 
be reformer of the Roman Catholic Church and the revolu- 
tionary founder of the Protestant Church, has been a matter of 
interest for four centuries and will continue to be so, inasmuch 
as the two men were types of permanently opposing tendencies, 
Dr. Murray's new study of the subject, in a learned and thought- 
ful book, is directed mainly to the question of toleration. He 
has tried not so much to write a formal history of the Reforma- 
tion as to show how Erasmus and Luther stood towards this 
fundamental problem, which is very far from being solved. Dr. 
Murray, who lives in Dublin, remarks feelingly that a scholar in 
Ireland cannot help considering the problem, “for the main- 
spring of the troubled conditions of her being is the lack of the 
spirit which makes for toleration.” An Irish Protestant may 
sigh vainly for the appearance of an Irish Erasmus and may 
sympathize more keenly than we do with the bitterness of a 
Protestant leader like Luther when confronted by the unbending 
hostility of the Roman Church. At the same time the book is 
a valuable study of the Reformation, not least because Dr. 
Murray is careful to supply the historical background for the 
doctrinal conflict. Though we are not Turcophiles, we are giad 
to find him emphasizing the fact that “ th» survival of Lutherism 
was in a measure due to the Turk.” The capture of Rhodes in 
December, 1522, by Suleiman I. aroused Europe to the gravity 
of the Turkish menace and distracted the attention of the 
Emperor and the Papacy from the troublesome heretics of 
- Erasmus and Luther: their Attitude to Toleration, By Robert U, Murray. 
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Southern Germany at an anxious moment. “It is always a 
mistake to pass by events ; it is a serious blunder with Erasmus, 
and a fatal one with Luther. In the critical days when the views 
of Luther began to appear, the contest between Charles V. and 
Francis I. prevented the former crushing him, and to the last 
day he lived, he profited by the complications of the foreign 
policy of the Emperor.” The discovery of America and the 
astronomical revelations of Copernicus had no small influence 
on the spread of Lutheranism, and “ the muleteer of Potosi” is 
not to be overlooked, inasmuch as the silver mines which he 
found by chance brought such an influx of new currency as to 
cause an economic revolution in Europe, affecting the humblest 
peasant by the rise in prices and wages and making him more 
than commonly receptive to new ideas. 

“What misery the world would have been saved,” cries 
Dr. Murray in an eloquent page on the importance of great 
personalities at decisive moments in the world’s history, “ had 
Luther and Erasmus been as sympathetic towards each other 
as Luther and Melanchthon were.” But they could not co- 
operate. Erasmus had undermined the old Papal system by 
his satires at the expense of the corrupt Roman hierarchy and 
the monastic orders and by his plea for the reading of the Bible, 
yet he had no wish to leave the Church or disavow the faith of 
his fathers. He approved of Luther’s movement in its earlier 
stages, but, as Lutheranism developed its harsher aspects, the 
gentle scholar was rapidly alienated from the stern reformer. 
Erasmus loved the humanities; Luther impatiently swept 
them aside, so that the German universities were soon depopu- 
lated. ‘To Luther the sacrifice of the intellect was the con- 
dition of feeling the power of God, while to Erasmus its complete 
blending with the soul was the way to Catholic truth.” Luther 
vehemently denied that man’s will was free; Erasmus could 
not accept so terrible a doctrine, for he respected man’s per- 
sonality. And while Erasmus was obsessed with doubts, 
Luther, convinced that he was wholly subject to the divine will, 
believed that whatever he himself said or did was right. 
Erasmus as early as 1523 alluded to the saying that ‘ Erasmus 
laid the egg which Luther hatched,” but denied the implication, 
It was true in one sense and false in another, for, though their 
aims might be identical, their methods were wholly dissimilar. 
Erasmus sought to make the truth prevail by reason ; Luther, 
with his fierce masterful temper, would prevail by means of the 
secular arm and by appealing to German national sentiment 
against an alien Papacy. Nowadays the darker pages in 
Luther’s astonishing career are perhaps over-emphasized. Dr, 
Murray examines them dispassionately and recognizes the 
reformer’s inconsistencies and difficulties. Our generation at 
least can understand why Luther made a firm stand when the 
Anabaptists carried his doctrine to extremes and promoted a 
Peasants’ War which was suppressed with cruelty no less shock- 
ing than that of the insurgents. The Anabaptists might make 
out a logical case for their fanaticism, but Luther saw clearly 
that, if civil society were dissolved in anarchy, Lutheranism 
would perish with all other human institutions. He himself 
was a fanatic, in the view of Erasmus, but hc knew that there 
must be limits to the development of any doctrine, if the com- 
munity were to be held together. In Poland, for example, the 
Reformers split up into so many warring sects that they were 
all involved in a common destruction. Luther, though a 
peasant’s son, denounced the revolting peasants in the crudest 
terms. Yet he was essentially right. The peasants would 
have ruined themselves as well as their country if they had not 
been repressed. Bolshevism connoted suicide then as now. 

In his own way Erasmus seemed to have failed while Luther 
triumphed. Dr. Murray bids us reflect on the fact that Time 
has brought his revenges. The spirit of Erasmus has triumphed 
in the long run over the spirit of Luther, wherever toleration is 
accepted as desirable or inevitable. Of the two men, Erasmus 
was the more modern. Take the striking letter which he wrote 
to the Archbishop of Palermo in 1522 :— 

‘““May he not have fellowship with the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Spirit who cannot explain, to the reason of a 
philosopher, what separates the Father from the Son, what 
marks the difference between the Nativity of the Son and the 


| egg of the Spirit ? lf I believe in what has been handed 
own, the Trinity in Unity, what's the use of disputation ? 


If I don’t believe, no human reason will convince me. eM 
The sum of our religion is peace and unanimity. This can only 
be when we define as little as possible, and when we leave tho 
judgment free on many matters ; besides, there is the immense 
obscurity of very many subjects. ‘ 
lems are awaiting an ccumenical Council. 


Our present prob- 
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At the time such broad views were distasteful to both sides. 
Nowadays we may see the same tolerant spirit reflected in the 
pronouncements of the Lambeth Conference and in the declara. 
tions of the Free Churches. Erasmus anticipated the twentieth 
century in staking his faith on the New Testament, whereas 
Luther unfortunately clung to a literal interpretation of the 
Old Testament. At times Luther came near to seeing the 
Jewish Scriptures with our eyes, as when, in reply to the Ana. 
baptists, he pointed out that “a certain Divine command then 
existed for such acts of destruction, which is not given to us at 
the present day.” But he did not follow out this line of thought 
and became more and more intolerant, like the old Israelite 
lawgivers and prophets. Erasmus, on the other hand, detested 
the association of religion with violence as much as modern 
Englishmen do. Thus, though he seemed to the Lutherans to 
be a defender of the old order, he was the true revolutionary, 
whereas Luther, with all his radicalism, was a conservative at 
heart. Dr. Murray works out this seeming paradox with much 
appropriate comment in his final chapter, while at the same time 
he does justice to Luther’s dauntless courage and great organ- 
izing abilities which made Lutheranism a power and changed the 
course of European history. Those who are sometimes depressed 
by the tendency of men of science to reduce history to a meaning- 
less conflict of impersonal forces will be cheered by Dr. Murray's 
faithful and spirited account of what one great man accom- 
plished four centuries ago, and of the results that have flowed 
from the apparent failure of his great rival. If personality 
does not count in human affairs, there is no meaning in this 
book. We must add that Dr. Murray appends a long and in- 
structive essay on “* The Conception of Progress in Classical and 
Renaissance Writers.” Professor Bury in his recent book has 
covered part of the same ground, but Dr. Murray’s essay is 
well worth reading. 





A CRIMEAN VETERAN.* 

THERE cannot be many survivors of the campaign in the Crimea, 
Few of them, at any rate, could produce so coherent and readable 
a book of reminiscences as Sir Archibald Anson has published 
at the age of ninety-four. He received his commission in the 
Royal Artillery in August, 1844. When he was stationed in 
Ireland in 1852, his troop of Horse Artillery had to repress an 
ugly Roman Catholic riot in Limerick, At Edinburgh, whither 
he was moved a little later, he was intimate with Lord Rosebery, 
his godfather—the grandfather of the present peer. He was 
sent to the Crimea in the spring of 1855 and commanded a 
battery in the siege of Sebastopol. It is instructive to be told 
that his battery of six thirty-two pounders was in the front 
trench, three hundred yards from the Russian rifle-pits and 
within twelve hundred yards of five Russian batteries. The 
effective range of a gun was, of course, much shorter then than 
now, but the gunfire was probably not less deadly. The author 
had charge of a thirteen-inch mortar battery in the attack on 
the Redan, and describes the affair in terms which recall some of 
the earlier operations of the late war, before the right method 
of attacking fortified lines had been elaborated. The French 
assaulted the Malakoff on June 18th, 1855, with 24,000 men 
and achieved a fleeting success. 

“We attacked the Redan nominally with 300 men, but 
actually not more than 40 or 50 men were assaulting at one 
time. No orders were given. The trench was too narrow for 
the men to pass one another, and there were no places to sally 
out from: and the men were not allowed to go over the parapet, 
consequently they could get to the front only a few at a time. 
The captain of a company would lead on some forty or fifty of 
his men, and, being repulsed, another would advance in the same 
way. There was no order kept, and the men of different regi- 
ments were jumbled together. Two regiments, it was reported, 
refused to follow their officers to the front. From want of orders, 
our second reserve was never brought up. One regiment was 
said to have shot 14 or 15 of our own men. Our generals did 
nothing. Lord Raglan (this I had from one I could trust, and 
who was with him) was in the eight gun battery, on the right 
attack, with his staff, and never gave an order, or did anything 
but look disgusted, and go home to his camp when he saw the 
assault had failed. Two hundred sailors had been sent to the 
front with bundles of hay and scaling ladders, and they of course 
were all knocked over. I saw them myself.” 

Lord Raglan, it should be added, was in poor health and died 
a week later. Half the army was on the verge of collapse. The 
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author had 32 men sick in his company of 120, and the casualties 
in the trenches were heavy. He himself was soon invalided to 
Scutari. Like all other Crimean reminiscences, his chapters 
increase our admiration for the British soldier who, despite all 
conceivable hindrances, won the campaign. Those who study 
presentiments may like to hear of a fellow-officer who, being 
invalided, was convinced that he was going to die, and entrusted 
his property to the author. Sir Archibald Anson dryly adds : 
“ He, however, lived to marry twice afterwards.” 

A British officer may be called upon to serve in any part of 
the world. The author’s duties took him to Mauritius and 
Madagascar, and to the Straits Settlements. He arrived in 
Mauritius with his battery in 1858, “ after a voyage of a hundred 
and three days,” and spent seven years in that interesting 
colony. As Inspector-General of the police, he had to study the 
mixed population—French creoles, British settlers, negroes, and 
Indian coolies who were somewhat unruly. He gives a detailed 
account of a mission to Madagascar in 1862, to represent Great 
Britain at the coronation of Radama the Second, who was 
murdered next year. The persecution of the Christians had 
ended ; the French had already begun their efforts to establish 
a protectorate, which attained success a generation later. The 
author’s description of the semi-civilized Malagasy kingdom is 
picturesque and friendly. He was impressed with the good work 
of the British missionaries ; our diplomatic representatives did 
not commend themselves to him. The Malagasy were not 
devoid of shrewdness :— 

“ Talking to Rahaniraka about the persecutions of the Chris- 
tians and the cruelties committed on them by the late Queen, 
and remarking what a wicked woman she must have been, he 
said: ‘But what about your “ Bloody Mary” ?’” 

The author left Mauritius just before the great pestilence 
which ruined the colony for many years, and from which it has 
only recovered in recent times. In 1867, when the Colonial 
Office took over the Straits Settlements from the Government of 
India, the author was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Penang, 
and held the port for over thirteen eventful years. He was at 
once confronted with Chinese riots, arising out of a quarrel 
between two secret societies. He says significantly :— 

** Just before leaving England I had read the whole account of 
Governor Eyre’s riots in Jamaica, and having no one on whose 
advice I could rely, and having had no time to make myself 
acquainted with the customs and habits of the nations, I felt 
doubtful and somewhat nervous in regard to the measures I 
should take.” 

We can imagine that any officer in such a position to-day, 
having read the whole account of General Dyer’s case, would 
also feel ** doubtful and somewhat nervous ”’ if he were confronted 
with a furious Eastern mob armed with bludgeons. Sir Archibald 
Anson, with a handful of sepoys and police, contrived to hold 
Penang against the rioters, and then, with even-handed justice, 
imposed a voluntary fine of five thousand dollars on each of the 
secret societies who were in fault. With the money he built four 
police stations so as to preserve order in future. Like other 
officials who have had dealings with our Chinese subjects, the 
author speaks well of them. He owed it to the generosity and 
public spirit of the Chinese merchants that he was able to 
carry out his projects for improving the little colony, and 
especially for enlarging the schools where many Chinese youths 
have received a Western education. The author throws light 
on the Perak war of 1875—one of the very few little wars which 
we have had to undertake in Malaysia. It was, he says, caused 
by the impetuous act of a new Governor who, in defiance of the 
experienced administrators on the spot, insisted on supporting 
the wrong candidate in a local dispute about the succession in 
Perak. This Governor, the late Sir Andrew Clarke, stayed only 
a year at Singapore, but was apparently conscious of his error 
before he left. The President, Mr. Birch, was murdered, and 
there was some hard fighting in the Perak jungles before the 
mistake was rectified. At the same time Sir Archibald Anson 
had to improvise a little expedition into Sungei Ujong, then a 
centre of lawless freebooters and now one of the most peaceful 
and prosperous districts in the Empire. He tried hard, unoffi- 
cially, to mediate between the Dutch and the Moslem chiefs of 
Achin, in Northern Sumatra, but the Dutch would hear of no 
compromise and had their reward in a costly war which lasted 
for more than twenty years. 

Sir Archibald Anson prefixes to his autobiography some inter- 
esting family papers. His maternal grandmother was Miss Mary 
Hamilton, one of three ladies who were engaged “ in the govern- 
ment of the royal children ’ of King George the Third from 1777 





to 1784. The Prince of Wales, then a youth just approaching 
manhood, made her a confidant in his quarrels with his brothers 
and in his love-affairs. In one letter printed in the book he 
told Miss Hamilton of his infatuation with the actress, Mrs. 
“ Perdita ” Robinson, and drew from her some pages of earnest 
reproaches, couched in the style of Richardson. Queen Charlotte 
seems to have had a genuine liking for Miss Hamilton, and in her 
letters shows more shrewdness than she is usually credited with. 

“Our amusements at Windsor are much the same they were 
last year, the drives not quite so long, on my account, which is 
indeed the only change that can be observed in Our way of 
living, for You know we deal not much in variety. Toujours 
la méme is an amiable quality. I swear by it and here I am 
against variety ; but toujours perdrix is somewhat disagreeable, 
and in this instance I am for some little change, pray should it 
not be so in our society ? We both agree and say Yes! But 
when it must not be, what is to be done then? Why, to 
submit !”’ 

The boredom of court life with King George the Third could 
not be more feelingly expressed. Miss Hamilton was the niece 
of Sir William Hamilton, too well known to history as the 
husband of Nelson’s Lady Hamilton. She noted in her diary 
for 1784 that her uncle, after losing his first wife, had been 
asked by the King and Queen whether he would marry again, 
and that he replied, with ill-judged assurance, that “ he should 
be careful whom he chose,”’ and that “he had been so happy 
twenty-four years with the last Lady Hamilton that he should 
be fearful not to meet a second time with the same fate.” Miss 
Hamilton herself married John Dickenson, the son of an old 
Manchester Jacobite who was one of the very few to join the 
Young Pretender when he passed through the town in 1745. 
The author’s father was a great-nephew of the famous Admiral, 
whose title descended through his sister’s family. 





SPACE, TIME, AND DEITY.* 

THESE two volumes contain a complete treatise on philosophy, 
subtly and carefully elaborated by a master of metaphysics, 
for the consideration of professional students of the subject. 
It would therefore be out of place for us to discuss the problems 
he raises, even if we could do so intelligibly in the space at our 
disposal, and we must content ourselves with giving an outline 
of his thesis, and making one or two comments of a general 
nature on his handling of it. 

He begins with a discussion of Space and Time, arguing that 
they are in reality one and the same, but considered under 
differen€ attributes. Its elements are represented conceptually 
as point-instants, of which all existents are conceived as group- 
ings. These groupings possess certain pervasive fundamental 
characters, such as identity and diversity, universal and par- 
ticular, order, causality, and so forth, called, after the Kantian 
usage, the categories. In addition to the categories, existents as 
finites develop qualities: “‘ The emergence of a new quality 
from any level of existence means that at that new level there 
comes into being a certain constellation or collocation of the 
motions appropriate to it, and this collocation possesses a new 
quality distinctive of the higher complex.” The secondary 
object is the mind of its primary, the relationship of mind to 
body, or its neutral basis, being thus a particular case of a 
perfectly general affinity ; and minds entering into relations with 
other things and with one another account for the ordinary 
features of mental life. The quality above the highest attained 
quality is God. 

The least satisfactory portion of Professor Alexander's work 
seems to us to be the argument by which it is sought to establish 
the identity of the relation of quality to lower complex with that 
of mind to body ; we cannot perceive more thanananalogy. The 
hierarchy of qualities (which we have assumed by the use of the 
words “ higher’’ and “ lower”) seems to us to be debatable also, 
But apart from any question as to the validity of his conclusions, 
our principal complaint against the author is that he does not 
bear sufficiently in mind, in all its implications, Mr. Scott’s admir- 
able description of philosophy as being ‘in the widest sense 
man’s effort to render the general nature of things intelligible 
to himself, to read it, construe it, or in some way make sense of it 
asa whole.” This is not to say that we accuse Professor Alexander 
of multiplying words without counsel, or blame him for dealing 
abstrusely with topics essentially abstruse ; he is, as a matter of 
fact, always precise and clear-headed in his reasonings, and as 
lucid as his subject will permit him to be. But he does not make 
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sufficient allowance for human infirmity ; he does not remember 
that his reader is not as well acquainted with the map of his 
thought as he is himself; he does not pause often enough to 
mark the point to which the argument has progressed, to couple 
up his immediate analysis with what precedes and follows it, 
to forecast the development of his theories so that his audience 
may be fully aware of how they stand, and where the part they 
are engaged upon appears in the perspective of the wholescheme. 
Similarly, he would enhance the value of his work if he described 
more often and more explicitly his orientation, so to speak, 
towards other workers in the same field. No one could be more 
lavish in acknowledging obligations to previous writers or more 
precise in stating and meeting their cases when they are opposed 
to his own ; but he does not, it seems to us, devote enough of his 
space to defining his position with regard to the existing schools 
of metaphysical thought, to showing how far he accepts their 
conclusions, and to indicating when he is moving on lines 
parallel to theirs, and when he is about to deviate from their track. 
There are fewer greater simplifications of a student’s task in 
mastering a new body of doctrine than frequent definite state- 
ments of its bearing towards familiar landmarks, and the more 
profound and scholarly the new teaching the more necessary 
it is that the path of the learner should- be made as smooth as 
possible. Metaphysics can never be easy reading, and attempts 
to popularise the subject result only in misleading omissions, 
hasty generalisations, and false analogies. These Professor 
Alexander eschews ; but it should not have been impossible 
to combine equal theroughness of treatment with more liberal 
concessions to the needs of the solitary reader. 





GAMBETTA.* 

WuatrEveR may be said in disparagement of the brilliant 
Méridional, Léon Gambetta, it will hardly be questioned that 
his career furnished the most conspicuous pdlitical personality 
on the French side in the war of 1870. As the late war was 
indubitably the sequel of 1870, it is very natural that the 
President of the French Republic should have thought it worth 
while to publish a new life of Gambetta coincidently with the 
signing of the peace which restores Alsace-Lorraine to France. 
M. Deschanel sees in his hero the incarnation of French patriotism, 
the man who enabled France, though beaten in the field, to 
keep her self-respect and work for a glorious Revanche. The 
President tells us that, when he entered Strasburg in triumph 
after the armistice, a house which he passed bore the scrawled 
inscription: “ Sleep in peace, Gambetta! At last the glorious 
dawn of the day you dreamed of has arisen for us.” The 
popular mind had reached the same verdict as that which M. 
Deschanel reached after the careful study of the materials on 
which this interesting book is based. The ruling passion of 
Gambetta’s life was the passion for France. “He loved her 
ardently. He gave his whole life for her. He will live in 
history as the personification of the nation’s resistance in 1870. 
His ideal was always the regeneration of his country. His 
memory is for ever associated with the restoration of justice.” 
M. Deschanel naturally devotes the greater part of his book 
to the war and the establishment of the Third Republic. It 
is essentially a political biography, in which the facts of 
Gambetta’s private life play a small part—though all that 
is necessary is said about his singular love-affair with 
Léonie Léon and his rather mysterious death, which, 
according to M. Deschanel, was caused by sppendicitis and 
had no connexion with the revolver-shot to which it was 
previously attributed. M. Deschanel is a thorough-going hero- 
worshipper, and is proud to own himself the political child of 
Gambetta, to whom he attributes the firm establishment of the 
Republic in which M. Deschanel himself has attained the highest 
place. “If France, after the disasters of 1870 and the suicide 
of the Monarchy, has succeeded in founding a system of govern- 
ment that can live, if, after so many revolutions and ill-fated 
experiments, the Republic has won its battles both within and 
without, it is to him (Gambetta), more than anyone, that the 
credit is due.”” We should add that the work of the anonymous 
translator is extremely wel! done. 





FICTION. 


SIR HARRY.t 
Mr. ARCHIBALD MARSHALL has written many genial and kindly 
stories in which he has introduced us to a number of people 
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of all ages who are amiable without being insipid or stupid 
Sir Harry strikes a more serious note, but the kindliness ond 
sympathy remain. Sir Harry is a love idyll of yesterday, inter. 
rupted rather than shattered by the war; a story of love at 
first sight between boy and girl, treated with delicacy and 
reverence, and wholly void of the clumsiness or precocity of 
calf-love. Harry Brent is the heir to a gocdly estate, richly 
endowed with gifts of person and character, but jealously 
guarded from contact with the world by a strong-willed grand. 
mother. He never goes to school, but is neither precious nor a 
milksop. With a weak, small-souled mother—an ex-actress of 
small talent—and a clever and stimulating tutor, strong in 
brain but weak in will, this experiment in education under 
matriarchal rule works out well on the whole, because Harry 
throws back to his grandparents. Most modern novelists would 
have revelled in the possibilities of rebellion and disaster implicit 
in this strangely assorted household. Mr. Marshall is fully 
alive to its drawbacks, but he infects us from the outset with 
confidence that Harry will come through any ordeal. Lady 
Brent is a benevolent autocrat, and in carrying out her scheme 
she makes considerable sacrifices. Her treatment of her daughter. 
in-law and of the tutor is drastic but not without excuse. There 
is a certain artificial symmetry in the parallelism between Harry 
and Viola, each of them the child of an actress and a weak 
father, but a novelist may be allowed one coincidence. Their 
chance meeting and sylvan courtship are charmingly told, 
and the sequel is what might be expected of two such radiant 
and unselfish natures. Harry’s love completes his education 
and proves his safeguard when the war summons him from the 
cloister to the camp. He enlists in the ranks, being under age 
for a commission, wins it by his valour and loses his life before 
he comes of age, leaving a splendid record and a perfect memory. 
One might almost be tempted to resent the conclusion were it 
not for the tragic frequency with which it could be matched in 
all its essentials by the record of the last few years. Moreover, 
the ending gives the author an opportunity of insisting with 
subdued but passionate intensity on the abiding companionship 
of those whose lives so many of us have had the high privilege 
of watching from beginning to end, untainted by the world, 
unseared by the horrors of war. Harry Brent is not an impossible 
hero: he is one of that goodly company of happy warriors whose 
enduring influence Bowen, the famous Harrow house-master 
described with poignant brevity in the lines :— 
* He trod of old the Hill we tread ; 
He played the games we play ; 
The part of him that is not dead 
Belengs to us to-day.” 

Though there is inevitably less of the cheerful humour that 
marks Mr. Marshall’s previous novels, the early chapters give a 
most charming picture of Harry and his playmates, the children 
of the vicar, a good man who wrote popular but negligible 
novels about which his excellent wife harboured no illusions, 
while welcoming the fees they brought in. There is no villain 
in the plot: Bastian, Viola’s artist father, is a pleasing and 
unselfish variant upon Harold Skimpole, and, like the tutor, 
his own worst enemy, though, like him again, fortunately 
incapable of any deadly self-injury. 





READABLE Novets.—Four Blind Mice. By Cecil Champain 
Lowis. (John Lane. 7s. net.}—A story of life in Burma. The 
murder of a Eurasian woman by natives complicates the domestic 
relations of two married couples, of whom one is purely English 
and the other English and Eurasian.——The Champion of the 
Family. By John Wilberforce. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—A business novel which will interest people who can follow the 
detailed account of dealings in stocks and shares, 








POETS AND POETRY. 





BETWEEN CUP AND LIP.* 
Mr. ARKWRIGHT’S poems in rhymed free rhythm leave the 
impression of being set to an intricate measure. This, surely, 
is as it should be, for in the “near prose” free rhythm it is as 
difficult to avoid dullness as in ordinary blank verse. But in 
the controlled wilfulness of many of the poems in Between Cup 
and Lip we have a very agreeabie medium for Mr. Arkwright’s 
often discerning psychology. The reader is led to infer that 
the poet was wounded in France and came tolerably near 


x. Between Cup and Lip. By Lb. Hi. G. Arkwright, Londen : George Allen and 
Unwin. (3s. 6d, net.) 
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death. Hence, we gather, the insight into the psychology of 
gemi-consciousness and the body’s distress :— 


“*O limpid glance of Death ! 

The hand that holds the lantern sways, and dips : 
Translucent, green, 

Cool waters close above me: but the breath 
I fight for never was so clean 

As your sweet breathless kiss upon my lips. 

O passionate Death, be kind ! 

I lie so broken in your arms to-night ; 
Be not too fierce : 

For I am also of the self-same mind 
As you—would even pierce 

The veil of the so long withholden Light.” 


The following is a success metrically as well as possessing 
insight :— 


** Hovering unseen in the green of a twisted tree 
That shades the pool, 
I see in a cool 
Bed of the shingle a trout 
Lying idly : and I can see 
Half in and half out 
Of the water a little blue star flower — ; 
And they two are alive, and awake—and I sleep. 
Scarcely I woke to the breath of the sunlit air 
When death befell... 
And now shall I dwell 
Formless, or lavish a soul 
On the fish, or the star flower there, 
Which beckon control ? 
Ah, the fish! Ah, the flower! Have I died in vain 
That I yearn for the shadows and sunshine again ? ”’ 


“ Grief ’’ and “‘ Largo”’ are also poems which accomplish what 
they set out to do. This, indeed, is Mr. Arkwright’s forte. 
He is content to work within strict limits. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


——<—— 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





The Diary of a Sportsman Naturalist in India. By E. P. 
Stebbing. (Lane. 21s. net.}—Mr. Stebbing, well known as a 
leading authority on wild nature and sport in India, has put 
together a most interesting collection of reminiscences of big 
game shooting in various parts of the Peninsula, illustrated with 
many photographs and sketches. His tiger stories are capital. 
Once he shot three in a day, but his elephant, angered at the 
onslaught of one of them, attacked and crushed it so that the 
tiger’s skin was ruined. Mr. Stebbing devotes the second part 
of his book to a plea for the better protection of the wild anima's, 
which run the risk of being exterminated by professional 
poachers. He explains the value and importance to science of 
game sanctuaries, and discusses the useful but imperfect Indian 
Wild Birds and Animals Protection Act of 1912. The schedule 
to this Act, we may observe, includes the egret, but the enforce- 
ment of the statute is left to the local governments. Mr. 
Stebbing points out, with regard to egrets, that “ there is every 
danger that the species will become extinct,” and that the 
plumage traders, if they were wise, would urge the countries 
‘rom which egret plumes are exported “to institute such 
methods of collection as shall ensure the proper preservation 
of the species.” 





Nile to Aleppo. By Hector W. Dinning. Illustrated by 
James McBey. (G. Allen and Unwin. 25s. net.)—Captain 
Dinning served with the Australian Light Horse and pays 
to their brilliant achievements in Palestine 
and Syria. He dwells on the painful monotony of service 
in the Near East, there was nothing for the men 
to do in the long intervals when the cavalry were idle, 
while the country seemed to be mostly sand or bare rock. 
Trench life in he thinks, harder to endure 
than the weary waiting in Palestine. This is a question of 
Captain Dinning had to follow with the trans- 


just tribute 


where 


France was, 
temperament. 
port in the wake of the great cavalry advance of September, 
1918, and he describes the Turkish rout very clearly, as well 
as the destruction of the retreating Turks in s defile near Nablus 
by aeroplanes. Later, he went by motor-car to Damascus, 
Baalbek, Homs, Hama and Aleppo, to the famous Muslimie 
The difficulties of transport at this stage were very 
He comments most 


junction. 
although the fighting had ceased. 


res 
great, 


unfavourably on the Hedjaz forces, whom the Australians did 
a few lively chapters to Cairo, and gives 


not like. He devotes 





& pleasant description of a private house in Aleppo, where he 
was entertained :— 

“* Rugs upon the wall; rugs on the floor; a couple of mother 
o’ pearl tables and a low stand with beaten tray containing a 
vase and an ash-tray ; a few chairs of amorphous build—this is 
all the furniture a Syrian room needs to please. The Englishman 
who buys brass and rugs in the Mousky will be hard put to it to 
bring them into harmony with the rest of his English furniture 
when he gets home.” 
The book, itself finely printed, is illustrated with some of 
Mr. McBey’s clever drawings and etchings; several of the 
drawings, such as ‘“ Hodgson’s Horse at Aleppo,” are 
excellently reproduced in colour. 


Darkwater : Voices from within the Veil. By W.E. Burghardt 
Du Bois. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net).—This very able and 
pathetic book is the protest of a highly educated American negro 
against the colour-line not only in his own country, but also in 
the world at large. He resents the setting up of distinctions 
based on the colour of a man’s skin, and declares that it is a 
modern prejudice. He describes in impassioned language the 
wrongs of the negroes in America, and denounces the recent 
racial riots in East St. Louis. But he is equally hard upon 
Europe, and does not scruple to regard the war as a struggle for 
the right to exploit the black races of Africa. He would have 
us establish negro states in the ex-German colonies, with edu- 
cated American negroes as expert advisers. Mr. Du Bois does 
not give Great Britain credit for sincerity in her traditional 
policy of governing native protectorates through the chiefs as 
far es possible. In an outburst of passion he threatens the white 
race with a hostile combination of black and brown and yellow. 
But it would be a mistake to attach importance to such occasional 
passages in a book which is otherwise rational enough. Mr. 
Du Bois, who expresses himself no less forcibly in verse than in 
prose, is, as he admits, a very sensitive man, and the thought of 
the personal slights inflicted on negroes infuriates him. He is 
inclined to despise his own people for taking up domestic 
service, though for our part we cannot see why women’s work 
in a household should be regarded as dishonourable—unless it is 
badly done. Mr. Du Bois sketches his own career in his opening 
chapter. He is now the director of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Coloured People. 





Discovery in Greek Lands. By F. H. Marshall. (Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Marshall has written an 
attractive sketch of the chief results attained by excavations in 
Greater Greece since 1870. He treats the subject historically, 
starting with the age of Knossos and Mycenae, and describing 
under each period the main sites examined. He gives special 
chapters to temples, to the famous centres like Delphi and 
Olympia, and to isolated discoveries like the Sidon sarcophagi 
or the fine statues dredged up near Cerigotto in 1900-1. He 
provides a useful bibliography and a number of good photo- 
graphs. As an introduction to a large and fascinating subject, 
the book is much to be commended, 


An Introduction to the Geography of Sierra Leone. By Harold 
Michell. (Crown Agents for the Colonies: printed by 
Waterlow and Sons.)—This book deserves a friendly mention not 
only as the fullest account of Sierra Leone that we have seen, 
but also as a model geographical text-book for a Crown Colony. 
The author, who is attached to the Education Department at 
Freetown, has written the book for teachers and students in 
the schools; it is intended to arouse their interest in the 
geography of their own country. It is well supplied with 
numerous maps of Africa as a whole and of the Colony in par- 
ticular. As Mr. Michell has been able to draw on official sources, 
his information on many points is of considerable interest, 
Sierra Leone is as large as Scotland, but the population numbers 
barely a million, and its natural riches are very imperfectly 
utilised. Mr. Michell remarks that, although the interior is 
rich in forests, the Colony imports inferior pinewood from 
America and Scandinavia at great cost. The palm-oil industry 
appears to be carclessly managed, so that four-fifths of the palm- 
fruit gathered is wasted. Lack of means of transport is the 
chief obstacle to improvement. The Colony is self-supporting, 
and the only direct tax is a house tax of five shillings a year, 
which is collected through the chiefs and headmen. 
Manchesters. By Captain S. J. Wilson, M.G 
Press 6s. net.)— 


The Seventh 


(Manchester University end Longmans. 
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Colonel Hurst wrote the history of his battalion’s experiences 
in the Sudan and at Gallipoli. Captain Wilson continues the 
story from July, 1916, when the Seventh Manchesters were 
sent east of the Suez Canal. They took part in the decisive 
victory over the Turkish invaders at Romani in August, 1916, 
and marched on to El Arish. With the rest of the 42nd 
Division, they went to France in March, 1917, and were employed 
in the hard fighting round Ypres. In March, 1918, they were 
hastily sent to reinforee the Third Army, and succeeded in 
arresting the enemy’s advance east of Bucquoy in a week of 
strenuous work. Captain Wilson’s account of this critical 
affair is lucid and interesting. In the following August the 
battalion took part in the great offensive of the Third Army 
on the old Somme battlefield, helping to take Miraumont. 
In the breaking of the Hindenburg Line on September 27th, 
1918, the Seventh Manchesters were east of Havrincourt Wood. 
The day's fighting cost them 300 casualties out of a strength 
of 450, and twelve officers out of sixteen. But they took 600 
prisoners and two guns and attained all their objectives. On 
Armistice Day they were close to Maubeuge. The book, which 
has a few sketch-maps, is a good example of what a battalion 
history should be ; the long list of distinctions at the end speaks 
for itself. 


The Roving Editors. By W. J. Sowden. (Adelaide: W. K. 
Thomas.)—The editor of the Adelaide Register was one of the 
Australian editors invited by the Government to visit the 
Western Front in 1918. He gives in this interesting little book 
his impressions of a six months’ tour, during which he travelled 
40,000 miles and saw something of Great Britain and America 
as well as of the fighting line. He was surprised at the 
enthusiasm with which British women had replaced the absent 
men, at the high prices of meals in London restaurants, at the 
jonumerable munition works and the mighty Handley-Page 
aeroplane which took him for a flight over London. But he 
seems to have had a still greater surprise when he visited Ireland 
and found, instead of poverty and distress, a prosperous people 
living in comfort and taking no heed of the war. “It was a 
sad, sad sight,” he says, to see “‘many thousands of strong 
young men” idling at home in Ireland, while all the young 
men of Great Britain and Australia were away fighting. Mr. 
Sowden confesses his inability to solve the riddle, ‘‘ Why the 
amazing difference between the North and the South?” Nor 
can he explain why many Americans and Australians “‘still give 
Home Rulers money to help a country which, on the average, 
is more fertile than their own, and the land laws of which are 
the most liberal on the face of the earth—so liberal that a 
prosperous Irish farmer recently sold his New Zealand properties 
because he could do better on the land of his own country.” 
Mr. Sowden may well be puzzled. 


The Hogarth Press has produced a delightfully pretty, thin 
little volume in The Story of the Siren (by E. M. Forster, 2s. 6d. 
net). The azure marbled-paper cover is the dress above all 
others for the imaginative little story which it clothes. We are 
not sure that one very short story makes a book; but the 
fault in Mr. Forster’s story is quantitative, not qualitative. The 
impression of blue Mediterranean weather is particularly suc- 
cessful. 


The Kalahari, or Thirstland-Redemption. By E. H. L. Schwarz. 
(Cape Town: Maskew Miller ; Oxford: Blackwell. 8s. 6d. net.) 
—Professor Schwarz, who holds the chair of geology at the 
Rhodes University College and who was the Cape Government 
Geologist, propounds in this book his scheme for flooding part 
of the Kalahari Desert and also part of Ovamboland by damming 
some of the tributaries of the Zambesi. He says that South 
Africa is drying up, inasmuch as the evaporation is far greater 
than the rainfall. He adduces the evidence of travellers who a 
century ago hunted big game where such animals could no 
longer exist for lack of water. Lake Ngami even in Livingstone’s 
day was a considerable sheet of water, whereas now it is little 
more than a mud flat. It began to dry up when the Zambesi 
burst through the rocks and formed the Victoria Falls. Pro- 
fessor Schwarz contends that the rainfall would be increased by 
the artificial formation of large lakes and that in time a large 
part of South Africa would benefit. He gives no estimate of 


cost, but suggests that the engineering works required would 
be comparatively simple. Professor Schwarz is too enthusiastic 
to be # good advocate, but he knows his subject and makes 








out a case which deserves consideration. Apart from the irri- 
gation project, the argument that South Africa is undergoing a 
process of desiccation may well occasion concern, when we think 
of what desolate Cyrenaica and Transcaspia used to be within 
historic times. 


Spanish and Portuguese Romances of Chivalry. By Henry 
Thomas. (Cambridge University Press. 25s. net.)—This is a 
scholarly and interesting account of the romances of chivalry 
which fired Don Quixote’s imagination and set him off in search 
of adventure. We know of no other modern book in which the 
subject as a whole is treated so methodically. Dr. Thomas 
summarises each romance or group of romances, discusses its 
authorship, and traces its fortunes and influence not only in 
the Peninsula, where these romances originated, but also in 
Italy, France, Germany, and finally England. Amadis of 
Gaul, the most famous of them all, owed much to the early 
Celtic romances, but it “creates a higher chivalry”’ with its 
““new conception of love, embodying the protest of a more 
moral and religious age against the frenzied or adulterous 
passion of the Celtic stories.’’ The first known version, pub- 
lished in 1508, was written m Spanish by Montalvo; whether 
a Portuguese author originated it is an old literary controversy 
which Dr. Thomas states but does not seek to resolve. Oriana, 
the lady-love of Amadis, was a British Princess. It is a curious 
fact that Queen Elizabeth disliked any comparisons between 
Oriana and herself; she put a Spanish agent under arrest for 
referring to her as Oriana in an intercepted letter, and it is 
possible that the publication of the well-known book of mad- 
rigals, The Triumphs of Oriana, though written in the Queen’s 
honour, had to be delayed till after her death because of her 
objection to the name. Dr. Thomas tells us how an Italian 
gentleman, taking Amadis to bed with him, was found in a 
deep swoon. On being revived, he said: “I was reading in 
Amadis the news that Arcalaus brought of his death, and it 
gave me such a shock that I burst into tears and I don’t know 
what happened to me.” Lope de Vega records a similar 
jnstance of the profound effect of the romance on sixteenth- 
century readers. We question whether the hero of any modern 
novel excites such emotion. Amadis retained his vogue for 
two centuries, for Louis the Fourteenth condescended to suggest 
him as the subject for an opera by Lully as late as 1684. 
Palmerin of England was another famous romance. Dr. 
Johnson did not disdain to read it during a tour in Derbyshire, 
ostensibly to improve his Italian. The subject is a fascinating 
one, and Dr. Thomas is to be congratulated on an excellent 
piece of work. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
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Works, sets 8 vols. Sweet & Maxwell) 105/0 
-Gen. W. H.), Outline of the Development s the British Army, 


Ainsworth’s 
Anderson (Maj. 


up to the Commencement of the Great War, 1914, 8vo. .(H. 8) net 2/6 
Balzac’s Works, sets 18 vols............-.+s0e00. (Sweet & Maxwell) 252/0 
Barton (F. T.), The Horse: in Health, Accident and Disease (Pearson) net 5/0 
Bellinger (A. R.), Spires and Peplars, cr 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Black (J. G.), Birdsnesting, cr 8VO.........+++.06 (A. Reid & Co.) net 4/6 
— ay Secrets of Occultism, cr 8VO..............4. (Odhams) net 8/0 

EK.), The Waggoner, cr 8vo.......... (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 5/0 
on a (F. W.), A Reel of Rainbow, cr 8vo............ (W. C. —- net 6/0 
Bourcke (O. F.), Limits of Socialism, cr 8vo............ (Macmillan) net 8/0 
Bowden-Smith (E. C©.), Efficiency of ‘Pumps and Ejectors (Constable) net 14/6 
Brooks (J. G.), Labor’s Challenge to the Soc Tal Order, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 15/0 
Broughton (Rhoda), A Fool in Her Folly, cr 8vo.......... (Odhams) net 8/0 
— (A. E.), Westminster Abbey and St. Margaret’s Church, 2 vols, 
sahil Secale cata ic tokio ao hil Aligtialilinbr-AceG-9-ahee aN ( eae net 84/0 
a... Books, Widow Grizzles, 18mo0...........6...--cee eee (Collins) net 2/6 
Cajori (Florian), A History of the Conceptions of Limits and Fluxions in 
reat Britain from Newton to Woodhouse ..(Open Court Pub. Co.) net 8/6 
Campbell (Phyllis), White Hen, cr 8vo.............. (Mills & Boon) net 7/6 
Caswell (3. peeetes Rifles and Rifle Shooting, 8vo....(Appleton) net 21/0 
Clarke (Isabel C,), Lady agg Daughter, cr 8vo. . (Hutchinson) net 8/6 
Clarke (W. N.), Immortality, 8vo.............. (0. xford Univ. Press) net 8/ 
Colbeck (A.), Guardians of the Shield, cr 8vo.............. (R. T. 8.) net 5/ 
Cope (H. F.), “I~ for Democracy, Gi cccccus (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Seles B. M.), PEO, OF DUD kc ecvccccndcssecsed (Cassell) net 8/6 
Curwood (J. 0O.), et Lightning, cr 8vo ....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 
Dean (B.), Helmets and Body Armour in Modern Warfare, roy 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 25/0 
Desmond (C.), Derek Gascoyne, cr 8vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 
Douglas (A. W.), Merchandising, cr 8vO................ (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Douglas (Lord A.), Collected Poems of, 8v0................ (Secker) net 21/0 
Drake (Francis), The Sea King of Devon, by Geo. M. Towle. .(Harrap) net 5/0 
Fage (A.), Airscrews in Theory and Experime nt, roy 8vo (Constable) net 34/0 
Firm Foundation (A), oF SVO.......ccccccccccccceces (Faith Press) net 3/6 
Fletcher (J. 8.), Exterior to the Evidence, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 
Forbes (G.), Adventures in Southe:n Seas, Ot BRR ncocsc0ss Harrap) net 6/0 
Gee (G. E.), Recovering Precious Metals from Waste Liquid Residues, 8vo 
(Spon) net 16/0 
Gould (G.), Ge Adsla, Bey BVOC. wcccccecccvcccccececi (C. Palmer) net 3/6 
Grandgent (C. H.), Dante, cr 8V0...........scceeececeees (Harrap) net 7/6 
Grenadier Rolf, by his Mother, 8vo................ (Kingsley = net 10/6 
Grenfell (W. T.), A Labrador Doctor, 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 15/0 

Grimm's Fairy he = illus. by John Hassall, 8vo........ er net 5/0 
Guttery (A. Christian Conversion, cr 8Vo........ (J. Johnson) net 5/0 
Hambridge (J. : "Dynamic Symmetry: The Greek Vase, roy 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. oo net 25/0 
Jackson (I. M.), Our Boys in Blue, 4to............ceeeeeee (Collins) net 76 
Kayeo-Smith ( ). Green Apple Harvest, cr Svo........(Cassell) net 8/6 
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. T.), Goldoni and the Venice of his Time, 8vo (Macmillan) net 31/6 
por od Ow). Science of the Sacraments..(8t. Alban’s Press) net 16/0 





™. BG.) Red Seal, @ OVO... .....cccccees seeeee-(Appleton) net 8/6 
) ply oy Shaw), Elsie Inglis, cr 8vo....... BO POK) net 2/6 
Jean (8.), Alexis, cr SvO.............. ‘ (Appleton) net 7/6 
on (Major P. A.), An Introduction to Combinatory Analysis, 8vo 
Ind by B a. ress) net 7/6 
Oil and Gas Industry, by R. Arnold and others, 8vo 
ame (Chapman & Hall) net 13/ 
arsh-Lambert (H. G. ©.), All Over the World, 4to........ (Celitaw net 56/0 
ason (Rev. T. W. and Rev. B. Nightingale), New Light on the Pilgrim 
StOFY, BVO... cccecesccecsrsesecesesececes (Congregational Union) net 7/6 
Mo: n (W. T.), English Political Parties and Leaders in the Reign of : 
Queen Ane, BVO.....+0++-eeeeeeesececeees (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/0 
Newall (F. H.), Water Resources, roy 8vo...... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 20/0 
Newberry (Perry), Castaway Island, cr 8VO.......0+++e000: (Harrap) net 6/0 
Newsham (J. C.), Dairy Farming, cr 8vo......... ++++-(Pearson) net 3/6 
Palmer (S.) and Smith (W.), Scottish Highlands, 8vo........ (Black) net 2/6 
ker (G.), No Defence, cr 8vo.............. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 
aulos (Letters from), a Leader in Wisdom to his Pupils in Korinthos, by 
eR, BUC. 5. o:0:5:00.00004.09-4000 6060096 beeseswtee nee (Routledge) net 7/6 
Perrett (W.), Peetickay, Sv0...........ccesecccssesess (Heffer} net 6/0 
Philip's New Large Print Map of the County of London (with Index), 8vo 
(Philip) net 2/6 
futarch Works Sects, 5 vols............seeeees (Simpkin & Marshall) 75/0 
owers (H. H.), American Era, cr 8vo .............. (Macmillan) net 7/6 
msay (A. M.), Clinical Opthalmology, roy 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 42/0 
hmer (Sax), Green Eyes of Bfst, cr 8vo.............- (Cassell) net 8/6 
Bchwarz (E. H. L.), The Kalahari; or, Thirstland Redemption (Blackwell) net 8/6 
Short History of the Sixth Division, August, 1914—March, 1919, The, 8vo 
(H. Rees) net 2/6 
Skinner’s Key to British Industries and International Commerce, roy 8vo 
(Cassell) 21/0 
Smith (T. E. Gratton-), Three Real Bricks, cr 8vo.......+.+ (Harrap) net 6/0 
mith (W.) and Palmer (S.), Scott Country, 8vo.......... (Black) net 2/6 
ummers (A. L.), A Thames Side Tour, cr 8vo.......... (Harrison) net 3/6 
witzerland, by Various Artists, 8vo.......... Secccesees (Black) net 2/6 
Squires (M. ©.), Flags and Be TOME: BPO nccscsescans (Harrap) net 5/0 
Talbot (Ethel), Cosy Comfy Book, 4t0.........0...200+- (Collins) net 10/6 
Terman, Group Test of Mental Ability for Grades 7 to 12. Prepared by 
Bs WR SOC, FO Bic a cccccvccsccsccccceceeeseces (Harrap) net 8/6 
Thomas (P. G.), An Introduction to the History of the English Language, 
GF BVO, .coccccccccoscecescvcesccvessaseces (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 65/0 
Thompson (W.) and Ross (E.), A Graphic History of the United States for 
ee eS Oe rere ee (Harrap) net 5/0 
Thorndyke (L.), Mediaeval Europe, 8V0.............+000+ (Harrap) net 15,0 
Trueman (A. E.) and Westall (W. P.), Every Boy’s Book of Geology, cr 8vo 
(R.T.S.) net 6/0 
Watkinson (W. L.), Shepherd of the Sea, cr 8vo...........- (W.C.0.) net 6/0 
Webber (W. P.), Elementary Applied Mathematics (Chapman & Hall) net 7/6 
Wilts (h.. B.), Bea. Bride, Cf SVG... vcccccosvcsse (Mills & Boon) net 7/6 
VYounghearts, TOY BVO. ... 2. ccccccccccccccnccsccccocsesees (Collins) net r > 
J net 0 


Yule (G. U.), Fall of the Birth Rate, 8vo........ (Camb. Univ. Press) 
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AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you die, 


and 
will enable you to pay it yourself if 
you live. 


INSURE WITH THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 





FOR SALE. 


A T ON Ss Q@ U A R E 
WITH GARAGE, STABLING AND ROOMS OVER. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, 

FOR SALE, the long lease at a moderate ground rent, with 
immediate possession at a pre-war price, compact and easily run 
FAMILY RESIDENCE, with accommodation of 10 Bed and 
Dressing-rooms, Bathroom, Double Drawing-room, Boudoir 
Dining-room, Library, and complete domestic offices, Principal 
and Secondary Staircases. 

Telephone, electricity and gas, separate boiler for hot water, and 
gas cooking Plate as well as Eagle Range. 

HOUSE was occupied up till June, 1920, and is in excellent 
structural repair and sanitation. An exceptional opportunity for 
any person requiring a house of very moderate size yet dignified and 
with ample bedroom accommodation. Opposite entrance to Square 
Gardens which contains Lawn Tennis Ground. 


Apply to Messrs. MANN & SON, 12 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
near Victoria Station, S.W. 1. Telephone: Victoria 2040. 
IF GARAGE, &c., NOT REQUIRED, HOUSE COULD BE 
SOLD WITHOUT AT REDUCED PRICE, 


ae 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VAGANT AND WANTED. 
ny Sa AL SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND TRAINING 


COLLEGES. 


TEACHERS, both men and women, are required for the Secondary Schools 
of Transvaal Province, South Africa, in which English is the medium of instruc- 
tion, and for the Normal or Training Colleges. 

The ordinary Secondary School prepares pupils for "the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the three Universities of South Africa. Teachers able to take any of the 
usual matriculation subjects may be appointed. ‘There are also vacancies for 
teachers of vocational subjects connected with commerce, trades or crafts, 
and domestic science. 

Teachers are also required for general or special work in Training Colleges. 

Suitable candidates will be interviewed. Free passages will be provided 
for those selected. 

It is desirable that candidates appointed should be able to sail in time to 
take up duty at the beginning of the first term (towards the end of January) 
of 1921. 

Applications may be sent at any time up to the 30th November, 1920, to 
the SECRETARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa, 82 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1, from whom forms of application 
and further particulars may be obtained. 

All applications will be dealt with as soon as possible after they are received, 


(Ft Seer ers OF TRAVANCORE—-INDIA. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Applications are invited for the post of VICE-PRINCIPAL in the Training 
College for Teachers, Trivandrum. Applicants should be under 35 years of age 
and have teaching experience and academic qualifications in as many as possible 
of the following subjects :— 

MATHEMATICS, 
PHYSI 
CHEMISTRY, 
BOTANY AND NATURE STUDY. 
A knowledge of and an interest in outdoor games will be an additional recom- 
mendation. 

The salary of the post is 600 Rupees (at present between £55 and £60) per 
mensem, rising by annual increments of Rs. 50 per mensem to Rs. 750. The 
total period of service is 21 years, including 5 years’ furlough. Pension on 
medical certificate is payable after seven years’ service. The pension for the 
full period of service is £365 per annum. The selected candidate will have a 
free house or Rs. 50 per mensem house rent.—Applications, with testimanials 
and references as to character and ability as a teacher, should be sent to Dr. 

. F. CLARK, c/o Messrs. Wilson, Chalmers & Hendry, Writers, 40 St. Vincent 
Place, Glasgow, from whom any further particulars can be obtained. 


Lorex COUNTY COUNCIL. 


There is a vacancy for a WHOLE TIME TEACHER OF ENGLISH SUB- 
JECTS at the L.C.C. Trade School for Girls, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, W.0, 
Candidates must have had experience in teaching girls over 14 years of age and 
hold an honours University degree or its equivalent. Commencing salary £180 
to £240 a year, according to experience and quabifications, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £310 a year. 

Application forms may be obtained from the EDUCATION OFFICER 
(T.1(a)), Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. (Stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope necessary.) Form must be returned by 11 a.m. on 31st 
August, 1920. Canvassing disqualifies, 

JAMES BIRD, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 


Sheree megrer' ANGLO-ORIENTAL COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL, ALIGARH, United Provinces, India. HEAD-MASTERSHIP 
vacant, salary Rs. 6,000 a year (£600 at 2s. per rupee), rising to Rs. 9,600 a year.— 
Applications to 8. AFTAB, Member India Council, India Office, Whitehall, 5.W., 
from whom further particulars may be obtained, 
UNDERLAND TRAINING COLLEGE. 
A LECTURER (man or woman) is required to be responsible for Mathe- 
matics and Science. Salary for man £300—£15—£460, for woman £240—£15— 
£370, with recognition of approved service up to 8 years. Must be graduates, 
preferably in honours.—Apply at once to the PRINCIPAL. 




















‘T\O FARMERS.—-Gentleman requires thorough training and 

practical experience in general farm work on well conducted farm, pre- 
ferably in Sussex, Kent or Surrey. Full time services in return for instruction 3 
swall premium if required.—Apply Box 1022, The Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 


| ee required as WARDEN of WOMEN’S HOSTEL, 
Organiser. Experienced. State salary.—Apply Box 1021, The Spectutor, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
lke EASTERN COUNTY SCHOOL, 
CASTLE 


TWO ASSISTANT MASTERS are required ; 





BARNARD 


one with 


qualifications in Science and Mathematics, the other in French and English, 
Salaries according to qualifications and experience.—Applieations, with testk 
monials, to be sent to the HEAD-MASTER 
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NIVERSITY OF DACCA, BENGAL.—Applications are 
invited by this new foundation for CHAIRS in the following subjects :— 
English Language and Literature; History; Political Economy; Chemistry; 
Physics; Education; Physical Education (medical qualifications required); and 
for READERSHIPS in the following subjects :—English Literature ; Phonetics ; 
Mathematies ; Chemistry ; Education. For Professorships the initial salary hrs 
been provisionally fixed at from Rs. 9,000 to Rs. 12,000 a year, rising to Rs. 21,600 
a year, and for Readerships at Rs. 7,200 a year rising to Rs. 14,403 a year. Special 
terms are offered for the Readership in Phonetics, and special allowances of 
Rs. 6,000 a year will be attached to six of the teaching posts in the University. 
For further particulars apply to the DIRECTOR of SPECIAL INQUIRIES 
and REPORTS, Board of Education, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Ken- 
sington, S.W. 7, by whom applications, (12 copies) with three testimonials and the 
names of not more than three references, should be received not later than Sep- 


tember 20th, 1920. 
es P. J. HARTOG, Vice-Chanceller. 


WALES, 





U Niversity COLLEGE OF 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


The Council of the College will shortly proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in the Law Department at a commencing salary of £250 to £300 
(according to experience) per annum. Further particulars may be obtained of the 
Registrar, to whom applications should be sent on or before faturday, 
September 1ith. f 

Applications should be accompanied by testimonials and references. 

THE REGISTRAR, 
University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 





July 24th, 1920. 
rPHuE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 
LECTURESHIP IN SPANISH. 

Applications are invited for the Lectureship in Spanish on or before Aucust 31st. 
The Lectureship may be held by a man or a woman, and the salary is £400 
per annum. 
Information as to terms of appointment may be obtvined from— 
J. M. FINNEGAN, Secretary. 








(AMBRIDG: ESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Wanted, in September, ASSISTANT MASTERS (a) for Elementary Science 
and general assistance in Form work, (6) for History for the Junior Forms. 
Graduates. Minimum initial salary £190, rising by £10 to £230, and thence by 
£15 to £350. Previous experience will be taken into consideration in_ fixing 
initial salary. Forms of application, which should be returned immediately. 
may be obtained of the EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 

Sth August, 1920. 





MAS ERS wanted for September: (1) PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
classics, mathematics, modern languages, science, history, and English; 
(2) SECONDARY SCHOOLS, ali subjects; (3) Preparatory Schools, specialists 
for scholarship work, junior and games. G salaries, starting in some cases 
up to £450 per annum.— FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION (Tutorial Dept.), 
63 Victoria Street, 5.W. 


bye AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 

date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free —WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 








LECTURES, &c. 


| hee =e Re co Lis Ge S&S. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. ‘There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three years 
are offered for competition at an examination held annually in April. 
Next Session begins October 6. For Calendar and further particulars 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


7 es 


THE 





SON’S CAREER. 


MEDICAL PROFESSION, 
Parents and guardians desiring information and advice with regard to the 


Medical Curriculum should write for full particulars to A. E, WEBB-JOHNSON, 
C.B.E., D.S.0., F.R.C.S., the Dean, 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 1, 


The 
ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM 


can be taken at this School. 
Annual SCHOLARSHIPS 
and £1,000, 


value of 
PRIZES over 


COLLEGE, DARTFORD KENT, 


— 
Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONESS OF SALiS- 
BURY, The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.1D., M.-P. bs 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt. Hon. LORD SITAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Principe! : 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf. Bin. Hoa. Sch. Eng. Leng. and Lit.). 
Viee-Principal 
Misa M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College) 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Studentsa are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on | ing’s 
Swedish system. ‘The Course extends over two y it includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymn 
tics, Mass and Medical Gymnastica, Daneing and Outdocr Games. Students 
practise t vt in schecis in the neighbourlood. ‘The College stands in its own 
grounds of i ord Heath. 


acres, in a beautiful and healthy lecality close to Dart 
The Course begins in Oct ober. 


HEATH, 
he 
LL.D. 














-Further particulars on application toSECRETARY, 


‘BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING | 








NIVERSITY OF 
Academical Year, 1920-21. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


ABERDEEN, 


The WINTER SESSION commences on Thursday, 14th October, 1929 
closes on Thursday, 17th March, 1921. The Autumn dict of the Prelim 
Examination wil commence on Friday, 10th September, 1920, 

The SUMME§ SESSION commences on Tuesday, 19th April, 1991. 9 4 
closes on Friday, Wt July, 1921. Tho Spring diet of the Preliminary Exann 
ation will commence on Friday, 11th March, 1921, + 


and 
Prelimina ry 


The Degrecsin Medicine granted by the University are—Bachelor of Medicine 
(M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Master of Surman” 
(Ch.M.), They are conferred only after examination, and only on students ot 
the University. A Diploma in Public Health is conferred after Examination a 
Graduates in Medicine of any University in the United Kingdom. The total 
cost for the whole Curriculum, including Hospital Fees and Fees for the Degrees 
of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about £160. Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowshi 4 
and Prizes, to the number of Vifty, and of the aggregate annua! value of £1 140. 
aro Open to Competition in this Faculty. rom 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had on application to the 
SECRETARY of the University. P 

The University also grants the following Degrees :—In Arts—Doctor of 
Letters, Doctor of Phiiosophy, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Education, 1; 
Science—Doctor of Science, Barhelor of Science (in Pure Science, Agriculture 
and Forestry). In Divinity—Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor ot 
Divinity. In Law—Doctor of Laws (Honorary), Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) 
and Bachelor of Law (B.L.). In Commerce—Bachelor of Commerce. pps: 

Particulars may be had on application to the SECRETARY of the University 


ANHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
Students can be accepted in the Faculties of Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engin- 
eering, Metallurgy and Medicine (for the Sheffield M.B., Ch.B. courses), Early 


appiication for admission 13 desirable. Prospectuses free on application to the 
undersigned. 








Se ee ae ___W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
fFXHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGF, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFIELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 y: 1 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish Sy. 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, C 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £140 a year.—For prespectus apply SE 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR: 
J DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President 
Rt. Hon. Sir Willlam Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ©, G 
Montefiore, M.A.: Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information con- 
cerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, 
apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 



















| a 0 R CH A RD 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL OF GARDENING, ‘ 
HAWKHURST, KENY. 
Piincipal: Miss SLANEY (late Staif, Studley ollege; Ist Class R.4,3, 


Examination). 
Vice-Principal: Miss WALROND-SKINNER (late Lecturer, Studley Colleza; 
Ist Class R.H.8. Examination), 

Limited number of students taken, Practical, theoretical, and Individual 
training given in all branches of gardening. Students prepared for the R.ILS 
Examination. Exceptional opportunities for delicate students, for whom 
special arrangements are made—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range g¢less- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS 


“ ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE (formerly 
Udimore). Practical comprehensive training, individual consideration 
Gardening Year begins mid-September : work will include re-making rose gar 
greenhouse erection, &c.—RIDLEY-PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


patna es 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 








— COTSWOLD HILLS.—ENDERLEY HOUSE 
SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS. 600 feet above the sea, bracing 
air, lovely scenery. Central heating. Thoroughly good education. Fees 120 


guineas per annum. Prospectus on application. 


YT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 


MNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School cf 
odern History, Somerville College, Oxiord. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 

rINHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
“ years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 
TINHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 

L:ducation on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, alry house in beautiful grounds, 
eltuated on tie hill slopes. Well recommended.—Priacipal, Miss ROGERS 








Ht GH FIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential Scheol for Giris, Tele. : 
[ INGHOLYT SCHOOL, 
7) ———- 
Next Term begins September 23:d, 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. I 


Pel.: 7 Grayshott. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
” Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19 
Pupils prepered for University Scholarships. well-equipped 
school Luiidings, with good playing grounds. prospectus apply Heud- 
Mistress. , 


(7. MARY'S 
S 


“ Watford 616.” 


HINDHEAD. 


ns.), 





Spacious and 
—For 
BRIGHTON. 


HALL, KEMP ‘TOWN, 


A School for Girls: with special endowments for Daughters of the Ci 
Fees for daughters of laymen, £40 per term 
The school stands weil above the sea, in large and beautiful cround 1) 

training includes preparation for University Scholarships 
liead-Mi-tress, Miss F. L. GHEY, Oxford Hon. Meda, 


London. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
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—_—_ 
T MENSTONE HOUSE, NEWBURY.—Honours Graduate 
receives GIRLS for good modern education and happy home life. Coach- 

ng if desired. Individual care. Excellent situation and beautiful grounds.— 
Parti ulars | from PR INCIPAL. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


gulations relatins z to the entry of Cadets (age limits: 


a concise form the ri 
Royal Naval College, Osborne, 


13 vears 4 mo mths to 13 years 8 m mnths) into the Cst 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated descript ion of 
jiie at the Royal N aval Colbeges, Os! » and tn, —GIEVES, Ltd. 
(Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
THE K.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
| and 4 months and ur ider 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 
Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications 






ATA UTICAL 
CADETS FOR 
Age of Entry, over - 
p.a. Nom! nations to 
should be made. 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 
REG HORN ASTLE SCHOOL, LTD., 


COL IN TON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
standing in its own extensive grounds, and situated 


Loyal 


DREGHORN pane 


2} miles from Edinburgh, will be opened in October next as a 
TON EPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS (aged 7 to 15). 
Hiead-Masters : 
H. M. RUSH, B.A. 
(Formerly Head-Master of Mi nanos Castle Preparatory School), 
an 
K. W. BURTON, B.A, 
(Formerly Second Master of Merchisten Castle Preparatory School). 


Schoola, and may be entered as 


Rovs will be prepared for all the Public 
DAY BOARDERS. 


BOAR DERS, WEEKLY BOARDERS, or 
SPECIAL TERMS for Sons of the Ciergy. 
further particulars and copies of the preliminary prospectus can be obtained 

from Messrs. L. and L, L. BILTON, W.S., 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 


A BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education 
B Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford 
Works hop, oat 


Fine buildings, including Chapel, Lat oratories, Gymnasium, 
house, & Football, Cricket, Athictics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £69 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
7 ELLY COLLEGE, Ti AVIST( ICK, Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent builiings in beautiful situation, 240 feet above 
yea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 


Head-Master, H. V. 
] EREFORD SCHOOL.—An ancient Public School with 


valuable LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities. Vacancies 
Entrance examination, September 16; one or two EXHIBITIONS 
“1 on the results of this.—For prospectus apply to Dr. CREES, the 


PLUM, M.A. 






next term 
may be grante 
Head-Master. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
as” Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 


Mr. P. Hi. L. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE MATRICULATION, 52. 





-GO, 


ABMY, including Ist and 2nd place on - Woolwich List, 36, 
Agply Stirling House, Manor Road Bournemouth. 
NTUDENTS’ ACME CORRES SPONDENCE ~ COLLEGE. 
s POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 


EXAMINATIONS, 
Apply H. W. — — B.Se. (London Univ.), 
Road, Bournemoutl 


re TUITION for BOYS of fourteen and upwards 
| 


Freshfleld, 55 Christchurch 


unable to enter the Public Schools.—Licut.-Colonel E. G. HOARE, D.S.O., 


mewood, South Godstone, Surrey. 


10- EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL | FOR THE DEAF. All 

J instruction given through speech and lip-reading, the aim being entirely 
nort nal development in every direction. Puy ils received from 24. Entire charge 
n of children whose parents are abroad.—For pened particulars apply 
P RINCIPALS, 36 Pariiament Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Ey eesce OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charee will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, oe ING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
Ss r S 3 T ANT MIS TRES: SES DEPARTMENT. 
Firm invites applications from qualified ladics who 
for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
FOR KEGISTRATION, 


BOYS. 





A* 


are ie king 
in Schools, or as 
NO CHARGE 


“AND GIRLS. 











wl ( HOOLS FOR 
. rUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Mecsrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending (free of 
harge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational z nts, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C., 4, 
Telephon 5053 Central 
QCHOO LS Par em obtain reliable information 
) resp Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for t and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
TT TORS. Messrs. TRI MAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely res} sible for the 
tea gy Is of the most important sch ae: wid thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
0 $—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum. 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


2) 





yn Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1262).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 

aad S ocret: arlal work. Course from any date.tExce!lent introduc‘ions given 

UTHORS should send for particulars of THE ELDON 

A LITERARY SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their mar- 

kets.—Writo, Manager, Eldon Literary Scrvice,34 Eldon Chambers, Ficet St., E.C.4, 

UTHORS’ MS. TY Pl E WR iTTEN, ls. PER THOUSAND 

Lt WORDS Ne it int gent work on good paper. Individual require- 

ments carefully followe Carbon copy 4d. pe 1,000 words. -Literary Dept., 
OXFORD BUREAU, . Crosshall Street, Liverpool, 





Bs A SUCCESSFUL WRITER.— 
GOOD SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are in constant and increasing 
demand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. Three chequea 
by one post was the gratifying experience of a rece ntly enrolled student.—W rite 





for free booklet, ‘‘ How to Make Sener with your Pen,” to THE LITERARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, Fditoriai L, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 


} charged, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words, Novela ani 
Seriais from about 80,000 words, Where criticism is required a small fee is charged 
Authors’ MSS. typed "yee MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Loctors’ 
Cora amons, Lon don, | E.C 


- ITERARY ARTICLES Ww anted, not exceeding 2,00 0 we words, 

on native and Anglo-Indian life. Indian cities (treated individu 5 
cameos of Indlan history, Practised writers on ; 
7 Great 





rulers of India, &c., &c¢ 


subjects are asked to communicate with THE LAMSON AGENCY, 
St. Helen’s, E.C. 3. 
TOURS. 

>| ss BISHOP’S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
a Sept. 9.—Hill Towns and Art Cities of North Italy—Siena, Assisei, 
Perugia, Ravenna, Florence, etc. 4 weeks, 75 gns. Oct. 1.—Great Cities cf 
Italy —Rome, Fiorence, Naples, Venice ete. 30 days, 79 gns. Nov.—*‘ The 
Garden of Allah,” Algeria, Tunisia. 32 days, 79 and 98 gns.—Arranged and 


accompanied by Miss bishop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Rd., Upper Norwood, 8.0.19 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 


scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parte—Town, 
Country, Sesside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, ee, 





Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).— Post free on application to Mr. AL V. ‘OBEY. 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Agssocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq. ~- WL 
: {\QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 


| LIMITED. (Established 1835.) vital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and = INTE RESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


ereon. 
_Apply SECRETARIES” 30 Coleman Street, E.C. 2. 
ft AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 . Specimens sent free.—HENRKY bB, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
Londen, W, 1 


EAL LACE—YOUGHAL NE EDLE-POINT, 
LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyleys, tea-cioths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approval 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 
‘RTIFICIAL TEETH (OL D) BOUGHT. —Highest Valuo 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 158. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (ieeken 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
CANN & CO., 694A Market Street, Manchester, Estd, 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL ‘TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actua) manufacturcra, 


Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post. valve 
Perreturn or offer made.—Chiet Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London, Estd. 100 years, 








LATTIS is the only absoh itely eflicient remedy for exter. 

minating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles s. Harmicss to domestic animals 

Full directions on each tin.—2.., 3s. &!., or 63. per tin, post free, from 
HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


CHURCH CONGRESS. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—October 19, 20, 21, 22 














Members’ Tickets to admit to all Official Meetings, 7s. 6d 
Reserved Tickets, 5s. Official Programme, 6d. 
COMMUNICATIONS AS UNDER :— 
Members’ Tickets (remittance enclosed), Hon. Secretary, Ths 
Vicarage, Prittlewell, Essex; 8S.P.C.IX., 6 St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2; Church House, Dean’s Yard, 


Westminster, S.W. 1, and Mr. John Hart, Maltravers Hous, 
Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 
ALL OTHER MATTERS, 
The Vicarage, Prittlewell, 


Gowinag, 


Gen. See 
I'ssex. 


retary, Rov. Ellis N. 
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When Ordering a Suit 


Pay regard to :— 
Quality of materials anf 
workmanship in compar- 
ing value with cost. 


Satisfaction :— 


Increases as the advan- 
tages of Quality over 
Price continue to assert 
their value. 


Efficiently Tailored 


Nicoll’s Suits fit and look 
well after long wearing 
as a well-made suit of 
good material invariably 
does. 

Nothing cheap is really 
good, but Nicoll’s prices 
show a profit that will 
disappoint the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whilst 
pleasing those who appre- 
ciate good dressing. 





Neolty 


Illustrated Catalogue 
and Patterns Post Free. 


H. J. NICOLL 


AND CO., LTD., 
114-120 REGENT STREET W.1 
& 22 CORNHILL E.C.3 LONDON 

MANCHESTER : 10 Mosley Street 
LIVERPOOL : 50 Bold Street 


\ 
In 


NICOLL LOUNGE SUIT 
To Measure, from 10 Gns. 
In fine quality Tweeds and 


Sultings, cut, tailored and 
finished throughout on Nicoll’s 
own premises, 

















never vary in “touch, 
always write easily, 
are clean to carry 
and simple to use. 
Prices 12/6, 15/-, 21/- upwards. 
OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 


Catalogue free on request. 
MABIE, TODD, & CO, LTD. 
Swan House, 133-135 Oxford St., London, 


Manchester, Paris, Brussels, 
Zurich Sydney, Toronto, etc. 


W.l. 


100,000 CROWNS URGENTLY NEEL ) 
R 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 4 

BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 

SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls. 


Patrons - - = MAJESTIES THE ae wa UBER 
President - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE WALES, K.G. 
Vice-President - - - - - ADMIRAL Srasenaie “JELLICOR, 
hairman and Treasurer - - — C, E. MALDEN, Esq. M.A. 


Chairman of ‘Arethusa ’ Committee 


- Howson F. Davirr, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - H. BRISTOW WALLEN ; ‘ 


HENRY G. CoPEeLanp 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 
The Shattesbury Homes and * Arethusa ’” Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 











Please 
help 
to maintain 
the many activities of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those 
who have fallen 
in Life’s 
Struggle. 
Our Social and Evangelistic Work 
in all parts much needs support. 


Contributions (crossed Barclay’s ¥, Church Army) will be gratefully 
veceived by Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church Army Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. t. 





Waiis & Strays Society 


pleads 
FOR THE 4,454 CHILDREN UNDER ITS CARE. 


FOOD AND CLOTHING IS $O COSTLY 


and the 
GENERAL FUND IS SERIOUSLY OVERDRAWN. 


Secretary, Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, Londen, S.E. 11, 
will gratefully receive contributions or 
give further information about the work. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to ‘‘Waifs and Strays.” 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING" 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 8. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9. 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 




















Soothing 

4s an 

Old Time 

Spinet So Maoay 
SUPER Ga 
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Fine Old Virginia. = 
Cork-Tipped.Ovals. 


1620 Also in boxes 


of 50 and (OO 
‘ s 4 
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Two varieties— 
“ROYAL BELFAST’ and “PALE DRY” 


OSS’S ‘Royal Belfast” Ginger 
Ale is the famous Belfast 
brand which has been shipped 
all over the world during the 
past half century. It is the ideal 
beverage for the Home Circle. 
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OSS’S “Pale Dry” Ginger Ale 
is a drier variety which 
appeals specially to the busy man 
who needs an invigorating re- 
freshment when moving about in 
the heat and turmoil of the day. 


It makes capital cold punch 
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W. A. ROSS & SONS, LIMITED 
BELFAST, - : - Ireland 
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This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
The Subscription List is now open, and will be closed as and when the Directors so determine. 
No part of this issue has been or will be underwritten. 


THE BRITISH SMOKE CONSUMER 


AND FUEL ECONOMISER COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


CIncorporated under the Companies Acts 1908 to 1917.) 


Capital - - £8,000 
Divided into 8,000 Shares of £1 each. 














Directors. 
JOHN PARTRIDGE JENKINS, C.E., 80, Brunswick Street, Sheffield; Engineer (Managing Director and Consulting 
Engineer). 
FREDERICK JENKINS, B.A. (Cantab.), Eaton Bank, Duffield; Chemist and Analyst. 
Bankers. 
LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, Sheffield Moor, Sheffield. 
Solicitors. 


TOFIELD & MEEKE, Figtree Lane, Sheffield. 


Auditor. 
JOHN J. JUBB, 151, Fitzwilliam Street, Sheffield. 


Temporary Registered Office. 
80, Brunswick Street, Sheffield. 





Issue of 6,000 Shares, payable as follows: 


5s. per Share on Application; 10s. per Share on Allotment; and the balance one 
month after Allotment. 





PROSPECTUS. 


The Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring| reduce their working costs to the absolute minimum. To 
the business of Consulting Engineer now carried on by John| ensure this, waste of fuel must be elim®ated or reduced to its 
Partridge Jenkins, and purchasing the British Patent Rights | lowest limits. 
of the Eclipse Smoke Consumer and Fuel Economiser. They} Hence there is ample scope for the Company and its work 
will also acquire the right to patent the apparatus in all other; and research should be of national benefit as well as being 
countries except the United States and Canada, where it is} highly remunerative. 
already patented, and will also have the option of purchasing ° ° ’ 
the latter patent rights. ’ Managing Director 8 Report. ' 

Negotiations are in progress for the purchase of other appara- Of all the Industrial concerns having steam boilers only about 
tus, and it is proposed to acquire other inventions from time to 25 per cent. have an efficient scheme of smoke prevention. 
time, and considerably extend the business of the Company. | There are at least 36,000 boilers where the apparatus could be 

The main object of the Company is to engage as Specialists used. This number does not include steamships, locornotives 
in Smoke Prevention, Fuel Economy, Steam Generation and|®2d brewery copper furnaces, to which the apparatus m¢ 
Forced Draught, and is believed to be the first Company regis- efficiently applied with great advantage. Taking a conser- 


tered devoting itself entirely to these subjects. vative figure, I estimate the number of installations which will 
The Company's business will be carried on on up-to-date | be made each year at 150. After paying for the manuiactun 
lines, with thorough efficiency and strict economy. fitting and testing of the apparatus, also agents’ commis 


THIS ISSUE OFFERS AN ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENT | the gross profit is £40 on each installation, and the total net 
TO THOSE INTERESTED IN THE ABATEMENT OF THE | PTofit as follows :— ' 
SMOKE NUISANCE. 150 Installations at £40 .. os ‘ia £6,000 0 0 

Previous to the war, the Smoke Nuisance was engaging the me — oe 3 = = = pan 
attention of the then Local Government Board, a Departmental | noe stot sel ne d Ce = 1 Aas wae os ‘itd 
Committee was then enquiring into the question of Smoke | * Enene say we aS TES 
Abatement, but on the outbreak of hostilities sittings were | aa eo 4 . 





£1,000 .. —_- 


. *,¢ ? S E 2 by 
suspended, and owing to the heavy demand for Munitions rr fe tig, < o os =f poe ** ¢1.200 0 0 
War, it became imperative to waive all restrictions. _ — ee a ai ee eee 
Last year a New Committee was appointed by the Ministry Leaving a net profit of re £4.200 0 0 


of Health, and although we do not wish to anticipate the recom- | 
mendations of this Committee, it is only natural to assume that| The Company’s apparatus will be required where smokeless 
in the interests of the health of the nation and in view of the | fuel is in use, since where this class of fuel is used a good draught 
enlightened times in which we live, that some steps will be|is essential. It can also be adapted for use on oil burning 
taken to abate the wholesale pollution of the atmosphere. | furnaces, and will prevent smoke issuing from the stacks and 
Consequently we may look forward to a very large demand for | sooty deposits in the flues. 
the Company's apparatus, which is not only the cheapest, but | The vendor is Jokn Partridge Jenkins, and the purchase 
most efficient on the market. | price of the business and apparatus is £5,000. The balance of 
Not only is the apparatus a certain smoke consumer, it is|the authorised capital, less the costs of promotion, will be 
also a fuel economiser, and enables steam users to burn practi- | devoted mainly to advertising. 





cally any combustible material in the boiler furnace. ; Of the purchase price, the vendor agrees to accept £2,000 in 
It is now well known that the emission of smoke from factory | shares of the Company. 
chimneys can be entirely prevented, but it is not so widely| The Company will assume no liabilities, but will acquire the 


realised that in doing so fuel consumption can be considerably | profits accruing from all orders that are in hand. 

reduced by proper regulation of the air supply. The Directors reserve the right to appoint two other Directors, 
The latter point is highly important since, whilst it is necessary | after allotment. 3 

that industry should not be harassed in any way, the prevention | Copies of the Memorandum of Association and Articles of 

of smoke skilfully undertaken, must mean a considerable saving | Association may be seen at the Registered Office of the Com- 

on the National Fuel Bill, and at the same time prove an asset , pany, 80, Brunswick Street, Sheffield, between the hours ol 





from the Public Health point of view. | 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., or they may be obtained on payment of Is. 
Agaif, the high price of fuel is another point to which atten-| each from the Company. 
tion may be called. To enable manufacturers to compete| Applications may be made on the accompanying form and 


successfully in the foreign markets it is essential that they sent to the Company with a remittance for the amount payable 








a weet a Ue OU a. 
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on application. If no allotment is made the application money 
will be returned in full, and where the number of shares allotted 
than the number applied for the balance of the application 
will be applied towards the amount payable on allot- 
Failure to pay any instalment when due will render any 
ment liable to forfeiture. Interest at the rate of 
per annum will be charged on any instalment in 


is less 
money 
ment. 
previous pay 
10 per cent. 
arrear. eee a ata Oe 


~ BORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of 


British Smoke Consumer and Fuel 
Economiser Company, Limited. 


Gentlemen,—Herewith I enclose cheque for the sum of £ ‘ 
being a deposit of 5s. per share payable on application for..........++ shares 
of £1 each in the above Company. I request that you will allot to me that 
number of shares, and I hereby agree to accept the same, or any less number 
that may be allotted to me, and I undertake to pay the amount due on allotment 
and the balance as provided by the Prospectus, and authorise you to register 
me as the holder of the shares; and I hereby declare that this application is 
not made by or for the benefit of an enemy subject within the meaning of the 
Trading with the Enemy Amendment Act, 1916, or with whom trading {s for- 
bidden under any Proclamation for the time being in force relating to Trading 
with the Enemy. 

Bats GOR DOD so 06.656 0.0050 66.0.0.066 6565665000909 6608d6 06 6Rss es ds ESCCRS 


(State If Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
MEME. o ccccecccvccesccccceveccccccccecccccceesseeccceseccesoceeseeeee 
Description 
Usual Siqnature..cccccccssccses WR. cies 1920 


Please write distinctly. 

Cheques should be sent. with this form direct to the Secretary, British Smoke 
Consumer and Fuel Economiser Co., Ltd., 80, Brunswick Street, Sheffield. 

All cheques should be made payable to British Smoke Consumer and Fuel 
Economiser Co., Ltd., or Bearer, and crossed The London Joint City and Mid- 
land Bank, Ltd. 

An ‘acknowledgment will be forwarded In due course, either by allotment 
letter or by return of the deposit. 


— — ——— aaa === <== 


We must go to 


The Jew First 


on the grounds of 


1, Obedience. The New Testament gives the Jews the first 
place in the programme of world evangelization. 


2. Indebtedness. Tho Jews were the pioneers in the highest 
religious thought ; through them, we received the Bible: 
of them, according to the flesh came Jesus Christ. 


3. Pity. No people has suffered so prolonged a martyrdom : 
no people is so widely and unjustly hated. 


4, Love. All human beings should be brothers in one family. 
The heights to which Jews may rise are as great as 
the depths to which they may sink. 


The Bible Society has always been the friend of the Jew. 
providing him with the Scriptures in Hebrew and Yiddish 
and in every language of the countries of his dispersion. 


The war has created a unique opportunity for helping 
the Jew, through his restoration to Palestine, and through 
his emancipation in Eastern Europe. 


The Bible Society is now spending another £10,000 in re- 
printing Yiddish Bibles, and is embarking on the task of pro- 
ducing an improved version in the Yiddish of the Ukraine. 


Will you help the Jews, for in helping them you help 
the whole human race? Contributions may be sent to tte 
Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


T=. 


BOOKPLATE MAGAZINE, Number 4, contains 


es by Frank Brangwyn, R.A., T. Sturge Moore, Lucien Pissarro, 
Austin O. Spare, Fred Roe, R.I., Haldane Macfail, G. P. Jacomb-Hood, Vernon 
Hill, C. Lovat Fraser, and three historcal plates of American Presidents, & 
by post, 2s. 8d rHE MORLAND PRESS, 190 Ebury Street, London, 8.W. 1, 


J PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS. 
: By Miss THACKPRAY 
_The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
OUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
Permission) from the Cornhiil Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or ia 
quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Uffice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridgo Toad, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
tcriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,— 
Bankers, Mesers, BARCLAY & CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5,W, 





GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 





Poland and the Minority Races. 
By ARTHUR L. GOODHART. tos. 6d. 


“Very appropriate and illuminating.”—Liverpool Courier. 
en Deeply interesting.”—Wesiminster Gazette. ‘The book ia 
of great interest to the student of international politics, for it 
presents a clear picture of the Poland of to-day.’’—Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph. 





Japan's Foreign Policies. 

By A. M. POOLEY. 12s, 6d. 
_“‘Mr. Pooley, who, as Reuter’s Correspondent, had excep- 
tional opportunities for studying Japan, adds his emphatic 
voice to the swelling voice of Anglo-Saxon criticism of Japan.” 
—Morning Post. 





The Forerunners. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. Translated by EpEN and 
CEDAR Pau. <A sequel to ‘“ Above the Battle.” 8s. 6d. 








The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 

Translated into English Rhyming Verse by PROFESSOR 

GILBERT MURRAY. 3s. 6d. and 2s. 
__ “ The work has a value in itself, especially for our age... . 
if it is not the ideal manner of translating Aeschylus, nobody 
has yet discovered a way of doing it better, nor by any means 
nearly so well.’’—Times. 
Translations from Lucretius. 

By R. C. TREVELYAN. 6d. and ?s. 

“Scholarly English blank verse of a rare diguity of move- 

ment.’’—Scotsman. 


4s. 


The Quintessence of Bernard Shaw. 
By H. C. DUFFIN. 6s. 6d. 

“Does his work faithfully and fully in a book that should 
prove useful to those who do not know as much of the 
dramatist and sociologist as they should know.’’—Aberdeen 
Daily Journal. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


THE POET LAUREATE 


in the London Mercury says of 


LITTLE ESSAYS DRAWN FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF CEORGE 


SANTAYANA 


Edited by LOGAN PEARSALL, SMITH [12s. 6d. net}. 


“T know of no other book in which there 
is so much teaching of things that English 
people need to learn, nor where the teaching 
is so genial, persuasive and perspicuous, and 


so free from the flaws of fashionable prejudice 





and false sentiment.” 





| CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd., 10 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.6.2. 





For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder | 


Sold everywhere 6! l- 24 k46 | 
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TF dew Unwin’'s Books 


THE GLAMOUR OF 
PROSPECTING 


By F. C. CORNELL. With 24 pages of Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

This work gives an account of various prospecting trips to 
Namaqualand, Bushmanland, the Southern hari Desert, 
Mozambique, and elsewhere in Africa in pursuit of copper, gold, 
diamonds, and emeralds. The author had astonishing adven- 
tures and went through the most incredible hardships among 
waterless deserts, rocky wildernesses, and unexplored mountains. 


MOUNTAINEERING ART 


By HAROLD RAEBURN. Illustrated. Cloth 16s. net. 

A complete exposition of the art of climbing and mountaineer- 

ing. Climbing in all its forms is dealt with, and no book on the 
art with so comprehensive an aim has been issued for years. 


THE OUTDOOR BOTANIST : 


A Simple Manual for the Study of British 
Plants in the Field. 

By A. R. HORW@OD, F.L.S., etc., City of Leicester 
Museum and Art Gallery. Author of “ British Wild 
Flowers in their Natural Haunts,”’ “ Practical Field Botany,’’ 
etc., etc. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
18s. net. 


SPIRITUALISM : 


Its Present Day Meaning. 
A Symposium. Edited by HUNTLY CARTER. Oloth 
18s. net. 

Among the contributors to this volume are Sir Francis 
Younghusband, Father Bernard Vaughan, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, George Russell (42), A. P. Sinnett, Cloudesley Brereton, 
M.A., Prof. J. Stuart Mackenzie, J. D. Beresford, f. Henri 
Bergson, and the Rt. Hon. Viscount Gladstone. 


FINDING A WAY OUT 





An suihipauaty. By ROBERT RUSSA MOTON. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

Russa Moton is one of the most distinguished n in the 

U.S.A. and is the successor to Booker Washington. His auto- 


biography is a work of remarkable interest. 


SWITZERLAND 


Story of the Nations. 
By LINA HUG and RICHARD STEAD. With Maps and 
Illustrations. New Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
A new, revised and enlarged edition. Send for a copy of the 
prospectus of ‘‘ The Story of the Nations ”’ series. 


NATIONALISATION OF 
INDUSTRIES 


A Criticism. By LORD EMMOTT. Paper Cover, 2s. net. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Nationalisation is a subject that cannot be shelved and 
forgotten ; and in Lord Emmott’s criticism I find the most 
clearly and closely reasoned argument against the proposal that 
T have yet come across.” —The Westminster Gazette. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE 


By MARY DUCLAUX. Popular Edition, with maps. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mme. Duclaux is a true literary artist; and no one, we 
venture to say, even among the writers of her adopted nation, 
the home of brilliant literature, was better fitted for the exact 
task she has here set herself and so charmingly fulfilled.”—The 
Spectator. 





THE “FIRST NOVEL” LIBRARY. 
New Volumes. 
SECOND LOVE 


By ELLEN M. FOWKES. 


romance, 


A CHILD OF THE ALPS 


By MARGARET SYMONDS. 7s. 6d. net. 


MADELINE OF THE DESERT 


By ARTHUR WEIGALL. Second Impression. 8s. net. 


7s. net. A fine Anglo-Indian 





Send for a copy of the Prospectus of “ The Story of the Nations” 
series. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C, 2. 





rr. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you wil 
receive regularly their IWustrated Announcement List, 








EINSTEIN'S GREAT BOOK 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

RELATIVITY: The Special and the 
Theory. 

By ALBERT EINSTEIN, Ph.D., Professor of Ph 

the University of Berlin. Translated by 

Lawson, D.Sc., Sheffield University. 

five diagrams. Crown 8vo. Os. net. 
A book by the discoverer of the world-famed Theory 
terms both for the student and the general reader. | 


OLD VILLAGE LIFE 
By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 
trations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
In this book Mr. Ditchfield traces the development of rural 
England from the earliest times to the present des. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


By C. DELISLE BURNS. With four diagrams. 
8vo. 5s. net. 
A short statement, for the use of the general reader, of the 
chief problems which arise from the contact between different 
Governments and peoples. 


Genera] 


Ysics at 
Le Roserr W. 
With a portrait and 


in simple 


With many illus. 


Orown 
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NEW NOVELS 


TARZAN THE UNTAMED 
By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS, author of the “ Tarzan” 
Books. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This volume, with its unparalleled adventures, will probably 
have the largest sale of a series of books of which the popularity 
has, in modern times, been unprecedented. - 


THE LEOPARD AND THE LILY 

By MARJORIE BOWEN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A brilliant historical romance which tells the adventures of an 
a captain in the service of Duke Francois, chiefly in 
medieval Brittany. 


THE RANCHMAN 
By CHARLES ALDEN SELTZER, author of “ Firebrand 
Trevison.”” Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
A thrilling story of the Western Plains and of a man’s fight 
against knavery. There is a very attractive heroine in the 
story. 
RIMROCK JONES 
By DANE COOLIDGE, author of “ The Desert Trail.” 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
A red-blooded novel of the Cactus Country, written by a man 
who knows the Desert. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 





——————— SS = = — ————— =— == ———— = 
RIGINAL ETCHINGS by CHARLES KEENE (of Punch) 
List from ENEAS MACKAY, Book and Print Seller, Stirling. harlet 
Keene's Etchings :—“ Pure Art of the highest order.”—Spectator, “ Charlie 
Keene will be ranked with the great Etchers of all time.”—M.Bracquemond 
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THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 











Page as .. £16 16 0| Quarter-Page(}-Col.) £4 4 0 
Half-Page(Column) 8 8 0| PerInch .. ia 015 3 
CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page .. £23 2 0| Inside Page £18 18 0 


Smal! Advertisements. 
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